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From Publisher—tTo You 


HE way in which the naval off- 
cers have handled the tragedy 
of the S-4, ill-fated submarine 

sunk off Provincetown, has produced in 
most Americans an unexpressed convic- 
tion—mostly emotional probably and 
not built upon reported facts—that the 
truth about the whole business has some- 
how been concealed. 

Certainly this conviction is strength- 
ened by Courtenay Terrett’s sincere and 
truthful article on the subject which we 
print in this issue. 


R. TERRETT was there, and a 

brief reading of his article shows 

that he too shares this emotional con- 
viction, although neither he nor any one 
else has suggested that easy rescue was 
possible. We publish his report as part 
of our policy of bringing to our readers 
the facts upon which any intelligent dis- 
cussion of such a subject must be based. 


E ENRY F. PRINGLE’S article 

upon Dr. Cadman—considered in 
the light of the modern quest for infor- 
mation—is, to our notion, much more 
provocative of thought than personality 
sketches usually are. Treating Dr. Cad- 
man as a phenomenon of the modern 
American scene, Mr. Pringle raises many 
questions of moment in our mind con- 
cerning both the caliber of the American 
people’s mind and the value of any such 
effort to cater to it. 


N one sense certainly, without de- 

tracting in the least from Dr. Cad- 
man’s very real achievement, it makes 
intelligent people wonder if any man who 
is considered an authority on so many 
diverse subjects can be a supreme guide 
in any one. This would seem to defeat 
Dr. Cadman’s purpose. Perhaps the 
only happy aspect of the picture to 
Americans who ponder the future of 
democracy is that the advice usually 
given is practical. Certainly, as a pic- 
ture of American life, it made us think 
about many things we encounter every 
day in our newspapers and which we 
discuss as merely “popular,” but which 
nevertheless constitute genuine signs of 
the times, 


UCH evidences of where we are go- 
ing and how we look on the way are 
usually interesting to people who enjoy 
thinking. From this standpoint they 
are worth printing in The Outlook. 
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LANDSCAPE 
By A. Dunoyer de Segonzac 


This modern French painter combines a sensitive feeling for nature with 

forceful and masterly technique. His lanascape themes are consciously 

chosen for their simple and large open sweep, in order to give free play 
Sor his luscious use of paint 
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Ask Dr. Cadman 


By HENRY F. PRINGLE 


Volume 148 


the most casual reading of its news- 

papers will demonstrate, there is at 
least one clergyman who is a hustler and 
a publicist in addition to being the 
shepherd of his flock. He is well known 
to the local reporters, sends advance 
copies of his sermons to the city editors, 
and makes himself heard on the ques- 
tions of the day. He belongs to impor- 
tant civic committees, attends the lunch- 
eons of the principal service club, and 
assists the Chamber of Commerce in 
welcoming distinguished guests. 

In days that have passed, when the 
pace of life was more gentle, the clergy- 
man was a man who had drawn apart 
from earthly things. He visited the poor 
and comforted the sick and the dying. 
He grew a little vague when confronted 
with such problems as a new mortgage 
or a new roof for the vestry, and turned 
these matters over to his deacons. The 
church was a house of refuge, a place for 
contemplation, the sheltered abode of 
the spiritual. In time, however, it be- 
came apparent that a new age demanded 
new things. In the smaller villages re- 
ligion remained static, but in the cities 
the clergy reached out for more up-to- 
date ways of spreading their versions of 
the word of God. They built magnifi- 
cent new churches, sometimes with ho- 
tels or office buildings above them, and 
raised funds by the go-getter methods 
of Liberty Loan drives. They turned 
to the press and the radio, because their 
audiences were dwindling. They became 
authorities on petting parties, crime, and 
divorce. They consulted the public 
relations counsel. 


ie nearly every city in the land, as 


A* outstanding figure among the 

new-style ministers is the Rev. Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn and 
President of the Federal Council of 
Churches in America. The Rev. Dr. 
Cadman still believes, as he often makes 
clear, that woman’s place is in the home, 


that motherhood is her only true calling, 


y  gomyy every one has heard of 
Dr. Cadman, He is a public 
man as well as a clergyman, and 
has made his impress far beyond 
church circles. In this article, Mr. 
Pringle, Governor Smith’s able biog- 
rapher, has drawn the portrait of 
Dr. Cadman as he sees him, as a 
phenomenon of modern America. 
Dr. Cadman does not believe that 
the radio can take the place of 
church-going, but he is an outstand- 
ing example of the minister who 
utilizes worldly inventions to spread 
the message of the Church. His 
great distinction, perhaps, is his 
amazing ability to appease the insa- 
tiable appetite for information, 
manifest in so many ways since the 
war, 


that birth control is sinful, that prohibi- 
tion is a great moral experiment certain 
to succeed if given half a chance, that 
children should be spanked. But in 
spreading his gospel he uses media born 
of modernism. He addresses countless 
millions each Sunday by radio, and each 
day writes a syndicated newspaper arti- 
cle similar in form, although not always 
in content, to the Dorothy Dix forums 
on love. His correspondence is. com- 
parable to that of a mail-order house 
executive; and every morning, in his 
study, he dictates for hours to his secre- 
taries. He answers almost any question, 
whether on religion, politics, business, 
military affairs, literature, or domestic 
entanglements. When bigger audiences 
are available through additional miracles 
of science, Dr. Cadman will address 
them. When more questions are asked, 
Dr. Cadman will answer them. His 
name is known, from coast to coast, in 
every household that reads newspapers 
or twirls the knobs of a radio set. In 
many of them it is synonymous with 
omniscience. 

The catholicity of Dr. Cadman’s 
knowledge is equaled only by the size of 
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his audiences. For the past two years 
he has been presiding over a column 
published in the New York “Herald 
Tribune” and syndicated to eighty other 
newspapers throughout the country with 
a total circulation of more than 10,000,- 
000 readers a day. Among the ques- 
tions ‘he has answered without hesitation 
are: What is the soul? How can I keep 
my wife from bobbing her hair? What 
are the evidences of high civilization? 
What is your conception of hell? Who 
was the foremost military genius in the 
British armies in the World War? What 
is success? 

Dr. Cadman rarely qualifies his an- 
swers, although he frequently resorts 
to generalities; nor does he shrink 
from prophecy and mystic interpreta- 
tion. 

“Is there any chance,” asked one 
thirsty newspaper reader, “that the 
Eighteenth Amendment will be re- 
pealed?” 

“Not the slightest,” was the brisk and 
brief retort. 

“Russia will remain a liability for an- 
other century at least,” he ruled on an- 
other occasion. 

“Why,” asked a troubled baseball fan, 
“did Walter Johnson lose the last game 
of the World Series?” 

“It is not part of God’s plan,” said 
Dr. Cadman, “that one champion shall 
win all the time.” 


lis will be a relief to many, considering 
the vastness of this divine’s influ- 
ence, to know that he upholds the rigid 
sanctity of marriage, just as he says, 
“Emphatically not,” when asked 
whether he approves of birth control. 
This was demonstrated when a reader 
of his articles set forth that she and her 
husband were desperately unhappy to- 
gether, but that under the laws of New 
York State neither could obtain a di- 
vorce. Was it “not a sacrilege for a 
couple to remain married when they 
have no love for each other?” 

“No cohabitation is a sacrilege,” he 
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replied, “as long as it is sanctioned by 
Church and State and by the right be- 
havior of the parties cohabiting.” 

Once in a while, of course, he has to 
resort to nimble foot work in answering 
questions that are highly debatable. A 
reader once wanted to know whether 
Dr. Cadman would “sit down to a 
course dinner with Negroes.” Instead 
of turning to his Bible, he recalled the 
luncheon given by a President of the 
United States to Booker T. Washington. 

“T would. Theodore Roosevelt did. 
What is good enough for him is good 
enough for you.” 


D* CADMAN demonstrates his mental 
agility most vividly on Sunday 
afternoons, when he addresses his “ra- 
dio audience.” For years prior to the 
invention of broadcasting he had lec- 
tured to the Men’s Conference of the 
Bedford Avenue Branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Brook- 
lyn. He had assisted thousands of 
young men to solve their spiritual, tem- 
poral, and even business problems. Four 
years ago radio was called to the aid of 
religion, and now a network of broad- 
casting stations carries Dr. Cadman’s 
pleasantly sonorous voice to at least half 
the Nation’s population. Radio enthu- 
siasts as far west as Iowa, in most of the 
cities of eastern Canada, along the 
greater portion of the Atlantic seaboard, 
and as far in the inland South as Ken- 
tucky can hear him if they choose. It 
has been estimated that from 5,000,000 
to 7,000,000 actually tune in each Sun- 
day. This figure is, of course, merely 
guesswork; there is no way of knowing 
how many of those who own radio sets 
decline to worship at the feet of this 
twentieth-century oracle. That the in- 
visible congregation is very large is dem- 
onstrated, though, by the letters that 
Dr. Cadman and the Y. M. C. A. re- 
ceive. Sometimes there are as many as 
2,000 in a single week. They come from 
villages and cities, and even from sailors 
who have listened in while at sea. Most 
of them are from comparatively poor 
people, for it is well known that the up- 
per classes play golf on Sunday. The 
late Judge Elbert H., Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, was, 
however, an enthusiastic Cadman fan, I 
am told. 

Any one who has listened to the 
broadcasting of Dr. Cadman’s Y. M. 
C. A. forum is necessarily somewhat 
awed by the celerity with which he an- 
swers the questions put to him at the 
end of his half-hour sermon. It seems 
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obvious that they must have been shown 
to him in advance, and that he has been 
able to scurry to an encyclopedia and 
a Biblical concordance. Although he 
attempts to limit his Sunday questions, 
these days, to spiritual matters, it is not 
always considered wise for him to do so. 
Consequently, the range is very wide 
and within recent months has included: 
What will be the nature of the resur- 
rected body? What should an alien do 
when he arrives in this country? Why 
is America so unpopular abroad? Who 
is more thrifty, the Hebrew or the 
Scotchman? 

The truth is, inquiry develops, that 
the chief attraction of Dr. Cadman’s 
performance is his ability to answer 
questions with, as the Y. M. C. A. pro- 
gram puts it, “Gatling-gun rapidity.” 
Only when it is a matter of policy does 
he see the puzzlers ahead of time. A 
committee goes over the hundreds re- 
ceived and, after picking out those that 
are too silly or that have been answered 
before, places several in front of him. 

“How,” asked one astonished wor- 
shiper after a service, “are you able to 
answer all these questions so swiftly and 
so surely?” 

“Habit, I suppose,” replied Dr. Cad- 
man. 

His friends have pointed out that he 
has rare ability “to think on his feet” 
and that he has unusual confidence in 
himself. He does not, in other words, 
face the microphone with any apprehen- 
sion that he will be given a question be- 
yond his range of knowledge. 


| ert elderly, with gray hair and 

with eyes that look out with com- 
placency from behind his glasses, the 
Rev. Dr. Cadman might serve as a 
pattern for the well-fed, prosperous, au- 
thoritative, and successful city clergy- 
man. Here is a man very certain of 
salvation, very certain of his creeds, 
very sure of his scholarship, very confi- 
dent that he speaks with official sanc- 
tion. It is wholly fantastic, as he stands 
on the platform of the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium, that his voice is being 
wafted on ether waves to millions and 
that other millions turn daily to their 
newspapers for his counsel. For Dr. 
Cadman is no Aimee Semple McPher- 
son, and certainly no Billy Sunday. A 
believer in personal evangelism, he is not 
a go-getting evangelist. Nor is he a 
really great pulpit orator. Like all 
ministers, he is, naturally, something of 
an actor. He knows the value of phras- 


ing, of climax, of emotional appeal. He 


permits his voice to rise and fall and to 
crash in crescendo, but he is always 
dignified and always a little restrained; 
and only rarely does an “Amen” break 
from the lips of that fraction of his con- 
gregation which attends his services in 
person, and not through vacuum tubes 
and B batteries, 

Dr. Cadman looks back on life and 
finds it excellent. Few, no doubt, have 
better right, for he rose from poverty to 
an eminence where he is certainly the 
most widely heard, and probably the 
best paid, Congregational minister on 
earth. He was born in Shropshire, Eng- 
land, in 1864, the son of a Methodist 
minister. As a boy he sometimes worked 
in a neighborhood coal mine, and 
learned thereby the worth of honest 
toil. He was early destined to the min- 
istry, and in 1889 was graduated from 
London University. In 1890 he came to 
America, the opportunities for religious 
advancement in this new land being 
comparable to those in commercial lines, 
and he was, almost from the day that 
he landed, marked by his Methodist 
bishop as a coming man. His first flock 
was in Millbrook, New York, and after 
that he was, for a brief time, detailed to 
Yonkers, New York. But the Church 
does not: permit its particularly talented 
to waste themselves on rural folk, so in 
1895 he was told to reorganize a number 
of dwindling parishes in downtown Man- 
hattan. Within six years he had added 
1,600 members to their congregations. 


N 1901 Dr. Cadman was called to the 
Central Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, and accepted the summons, 
although a Methodist. During the years 
that have passed he has rejected many 
offers, among them the presidency of 
that stronghold of Methodism, Wesleyan 
University. A few years ago a London 
church asked for his services, also with- 
out result. His friends pointed out that 
he had become a citizen of the United 
States as soon as the law had made it 
possible, and that he would not return, 
except as a friendly visitor, to the land 
of his nativity. Now, along with the 
late Henry Ward Beecher and the Rev. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, he ranks as one of 
the really inspired preachers which 
Brooklyn seems to produce more easily 


than any other part of New York City. . 


His flock showed its appreciation in 
1923 by raising his pay to $12,000 a 
year, and in 1926 by giving him a purse 
of $25,000—$1,000 for every year of 
service. 

During the first years of his career 
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Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


Dr. Cadman won a reputation for ad- 
vanced thought, and even in 1901, when 
he went to Brooklyn, had been widely 
quoted as a believer in the abolition of 
creeds, In a hundred years, he has 
said, “there’ll be no denominations and 
there’ll be more Christianity.” As a 
young minister, too, there were traces 
of pacifism in his make-up; in 1896 he 
said that to make war with Spain over 
Cuba would be criminal. In 1908 he 
criticised Theodore Roosevelt for want- 
ing a large Army and Navy. But with 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe he 
began, together with most of his broth- 
ers of the cloth, to see that God was on 
the side of the Allies and to change his 
views regarding militarism, To learn 
what war was actually like he became 
chaplain of the Twenty-third Regiment 
of the New York National Guard, and 
lost fifteen pounds serving on the Mexi- 
can border, Regarding war, he said, at 
about that time: 

It is not the worst of evils. The 
gilded youth of Broadway is typical 
of a much greater evil. This war is 
purging the nations. They will be 
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better for it. It is sweeping away the 
trivial and frivolous and revealing the 
deep and serious. 


Returning from Texas, Chaplain Cad- 
man remarked that universal military 
training was “splendid.” At one of his 
Y. M. C. A. conferences he was asked 
what should be done pending possible 
war with the Kaiser, whose acts he had 
already described as those of “a devil 
incarnate.” 

“Prepare! 
boomed. 

So great was his fervor that he even 
forgot his friendliness toward other 
creeds and his dreams of a universal 
Church. The Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many, he explained, was not “the Bride 
of Christ,” but “the paramour of Kaiser- 
ism.” After America had entered the 
struggle he blessed its cause as “that of 
Christ.” Then he added: 

If religion means to us what it did 
to Christ, that is, a cross of blood, 
then the soldiers and sailors are the 
most religious men we have among us. 
Shed blood has always brought man 
nearest to God. “Greater love has no 


Prepare! Prepare!” he 


man than this, that he lay down his 
life for his country.” 


A millionaire friend, Dr. Cadman 
went on, had expressed doubt about the 
wisdom of the war. Asked what he 
would do if he found a “burglar attack- 
ing his wife,” this pacifist had replied 
that he “would try to stop him without 
hurting him.” 

“What,” demanded the pastor, “can 
you do with a God-forsaken ass like 
that?” 


i cape doctor recovered his balance in 
time. By 1926 he was opposing 
military service in the schools, and was 
in that year barred from the Commence- 
ment exercises of the New York Mili- 
tary Academy at Cornwall after he had 
been asked to make an address. So 
angry did the die-hard militarists be- 
come at their former brother-in-arms 
that one Sunday afternoon they stormed 
his Y. M. C. A. forum and hissed until 
the police reserves ejected them. Dr. 
Cadman’s shifting views on militarism 
have, in fact, constituted one of the few 
inconsistencies in his career as a pub- 
licist. He belongs to that ever-increas- 
ing group of clergymen, in New York 
and elsewhere, who know the sweet uses 
of publicity, who never say “No” to a 
reporter, who are always willing to be 
quoted on the question of the day. Dr. 
Cadman has, at one time or another, 
been interviewed on the League of Na- 
tions, the greatness of President Cool- 
idge, the potentially equal greatness of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., the adoption of 
Mary Spas by the once prominent Ed- 
ward W. Browning, and the experimen- 
tal murder of Leopold and Loeb. He 
was among the patriots who rushed to 
the defense of George Washington when 
Rupert Hughes published the first of his 
volumes on the Father of his Country. 
In this case Dr. Cadman evolved a 
somewhat novel method of literary criti- 
cism, saying: 

Above all, Washington was sane, 
sober, and self-controlled. One look 
at his face and then at that of Mr. 
Hughes should convince any one that 
the pup looked at the King——and not 
like him. 


Within recent months Dr, Cadman has 
been given another opportunity for ser- 
vice. He has become Chairman of the 
“Religious Book of the Month Club.” 

Dr. Cadman prides himself on his 
standing as a “liberal-conservative,” but 
there are some things that he cannot ac- 

( Continued on page 71) 
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What Is the Truth About the S-4 P 


F NHE sea wind riffled the water 
and broke up the white-gold 
patches of reflected light into 

shimmering streaks, The scattered fleet 

seemed to lie in a restless moonlit 
sky, the anchor chains barnacled with 
stars, 

All but one vessel, 

The Falcon, long and low, stood out 
as whitely against the liquid darkness as 
a medieval painting of the Holy Grail. 
Batteries of strong lights scoured the 
decks on which two hundred men were 
working late and hard, and the illumina- 
tion ran off to spread in a glowing film 
over the waters around the ship. 

At the stern two hose-lines trailed off 
into the burnished water, and a diver, 
whiter in his rubber suit than a naked 
man, stood clumsy and hideous on a 
platform slung out over the rail by a 
crane. He was going below, seventeen 
fathoms under that bright surface, where 
lay the gashed and flooded carcass of 
the Submarine S-4. 

The two hose-lines led down to her. 
One had been made fast two hours 
earlier, at one o’clock, and was now 
pumping sweet, living air into the fetid 
forward torpedo compartment. It was 
this diver’s purpose to attach the second 
air hose. 

One would have thought that men 
were being saved from death, that these 
measures were parts of a rescue op- 
eration. 

Indeed, they might have been but for 
one fact: 

The six men who had survived the 
submarine’s quick plunge to sea-bottom 
happened to be dead, and not all the 
air covering the earth nor all the divers 
in all the navies could bring them back 
to life. 

This was midnight of Wednesday, 
December 21, and they had been dead 
for hours if not for days. 


[ had been the preceding Saturday af- 
ternoon that the rum-chasing Coast 
Guard destroyer Paulding, seeing noth- 
ing of the submarine tender Wandank or 
its flag warning that a submarine was 
running on the test course outside 
Provincetown Harbor, had slashed into 
the ascending S—4, cut her half-way 
through amidship and sent her to the 
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By COURTENAY TERRETT 


Me: TERRETT was one of the 
correspondents who went to 
Provincetown to see the Navy 
rescue six living men trapped in the 
torpedo-room of the sunken sub- 
marine S-4, The effort quickly 
degenerated into a plain job of sal- 
vage, The story Mr. Terrett tells 
of the actual consideration given to 
salvaging the ship as opposed to 
saving the lives of its survivors is 
not pleasant reading, It may be, as 
he says, that suitable explanations 
can be made to Naval Boards of In- 
quiry and Congressional commit- 
tees; but his facts are hard facts, 
and one or two are capable of a 
sinister interpretation, 


bottom with tons of green sea water in 
her belly. Thirty-four men died then. 

Explanations will be offered as to why 
air was not pumped in to the six living 
men on Sunday afternoon, when it was 
pumped in, three days later, to six dead 
men, 

There will be technical explanations 
offered by men anxious to explain, and 
they may satisfy a Naval Board of In- 
quiry or a Congressional investigation, 

But they will never satisfy those of us 
who for five maddening days watched a 
slowly assembling fleet of rescue ships, 
equipped with the best available appara- 
tus and manned by a thousand expe- 
rienced men, lying over the sunken 
submarine and accomplishing nothing 
toward saving those six known survi- 
vors. 

In retrospect it seems that rescue was 
never in the Navy’s plan, but only the 
salvage of a fighting machine which cost 
upwards of $3,000,000 to build and 
might be reconditioned at an expense less 
than replacement. 


HIs view is unfair, perhaps, for there 
were men and officers in that fleet 
who were feverishly anxious to do some- 
thing, anything, that might save the six, 
and who were heart-sick and incau- 
tiously resentful when they knew that 
the chance had passed. Yet the facts 
are challenging. 
The Coast Guardsmen located the 
S-4’s resting-place Saturday night, after 


dragging the ocean floor for hours from 
small boats, and a buoy was put down to 
mark the spot. 

Already the destroyer Sturtevant and 
the mine-sweeper Lark were at the scene. 
The Lark had diving equipment aboard, 
but it was not used that night. Morn- 
ing found the Bushnell, fitted for divers, 
the Falcon, bearing the fullest of diving 
equipment, and’ the mine-sweeper Mal- 
lard at the scene, and displayed a sea 
far calmer than that of the night before. 
Yet it was well past noon on Sunday 
before the first diver went down; for, 
though ships were watching all through 
the night, the marking buoy had broken 
free and the S—4’s position was lost. 

Again the small boats swept and 
dragged the sea-bed. Hours passed, and 
no man knew whether forty men lived 
below. At length the Coast Guards- 
men found the S-4 again. Another 
buoy was put over to mark the 
spot. Divers on the Falcon climbed into 
their awkward dress and slowly de- 
scended through the 102 feet of sea. 

They found, down in the darkness of 
seventeen fathoms, the ship resting on 
an even keel. A deep wound half sev- 
ered her, slashing through the control- 
room below the conning tower, and her 
deck was a tangle of wires and rails and 
twisted plates, 

The divers plodded around through 
the mud, exploring the wreck. Thomas 
Eadie, one of the best of them, tapped 
a bar against the plates of the forward 
torpedo compartment and got a muffled 
answer. He went aloft, slowly, and into 
the decompression chamber, and came 
out to announce that men still lived 
down below. 

Other divers went down. They con- 
firmed Eadie. Finally, late, an air-line 
was run over the Falcon’s stern and a 
diver attached it to the wreck. 

It was not run to the compartment 
where men were known to be alive. 
It was attached to another part of the 
ship. Secretary Wilbur says that it was 
attached to the general air-distributing 
sysiem. But the men at the scene that 
night announced that it had been at- 
tached to the forward ballast tanks, and 
explained that its purpose was to push 
some of the water out of the S—4 and 
lighten her for raising. 
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Rear-Admiral Frank Brumby, in com- 
mand of the fleet, himself wirelessed to 
Washington: 

“Divers now securing salvage air-lines 
to tanks.” 

And a few hours later he reported, 
“Blowing air from Falcon to tanks.” 


HERE was no mention in those mes- 
sages of sending air to the compart- 
ment where men were alive; the word 
“salvage” is notable, also, as being the 
Admiral’s choice over “rescue.” 

Simon Lake, the inventor of the even- 
keel submarine, says that the operation 
of putting an air-line into the torpedo- 
room is no more complex than boring 
a hole in the hull, even with an ordinary 
breast drill, and plugging the hose end 
into it as the drill was withdrawn. 

Before the men died they opened the 
inside valve of the S-C tube, the “listen- 
ing telescope” rising through the roof to 
project above the deck. The company 
which manufactures these tubes says it 
is “just a plumber’s job” to fit a hose to 
them, requiring no more than five min- 
utes and needing no special fittings. 
It was apparently not even consid- 
ered at the time. 

Instead, air was pumped into the bal- 
last tanks until after midnight. 

Then, when “Whitey” Michaels, a 
well-known and daring diver, was 
brought to the surface with a bad at- 
tack of the “bends’”—air bubbles in the 
blood system, resulting from too long 
exposure to great pressure—the Falcon 
cast off the air-lines and steamed to Bos- 
ton to place Michaels in a hospital. 

The explanation was offered, when it 
returned in the evening of the next day, 
that it was the only vessel in the fleet 
possessing a decompression chamber, and 
that it was necessary to keep Michaels 
in this chamber to save his life; fur- 
ther, that the increasing roughness of 
the sea made diving impossible, any- 
way. 

The officers who bellowed a brief ex- 
cuse over the ships’ sides at reporters 
who hung about in wave-tossed open 
fishing boats, angrily refused to specu- 
late upon what the situation would be 
if the storm should suddenly subside 
with the Falcon still miles away. 

Fortunately for the peace of con- 
science of the Falcon’s officers and Ad- 
miral Brumby, the sea did stay rough 
all day Monday and all day Tuesday. 

The rescue fleet lay about, idly, im- 
potently. The submarine S-8 lay 
anchored above her stricken sister and 
listened for signals. A few came up, 
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slowly hammered out, piteous and yet 
courageous calls for air and food and 
water, but always for air. 

Long since the air in the torpedo- 
room had been exhausted, The six were 
living now upon the precious oxygen con- 
tained in five steel bottles, and they 
asked: “Is there any hope?” 

The men up above lied, perhaps know- 
ingly, perhaps not. 

“There is hope,” they signaled back. 


r mid-afternoon Tuesday the report- 
ers in the fishing boats saw with 
amazement the Bushnell and the Falcon 
up-anchor and hurry into the harbor. 

They followed the Navy ships into the 
harbor, and, while junior officers howled 
angry orders to keep off, the newspaper 
men called for the Admiral. He came 
to the rail and identified himself by 
pointing to the gold braid and leaves on 
his uniform cap. 

One newspaper man called to him: 
“Have you quit?” 

The Admiral’s answer was explo- 
sively negative. 

“Then why did you come in?” he was 
asked, 

There was another angry rumble. 
“Because I wanted to,” he shouted, and 
stalked into his cabin, out of earshot of 
other annoying inquiries. 

The attitude of hostility toward the 
press—an attitude that ihis was purely 
a Navy matter, and that the public had 
no right to be interested in what was 
being done to save six men imprisoned 
at the sea-bottom—was relaxed only 
once in the first three days of the 
“rescue.” 

The exception was Captain Struthers’s 
courteous reception of a boat-load of 
newspaper men Monday afternoon. He 
assisted them in boarding the Bushnell, 
and offered coffee and sandwiches, But 
what they wanted was information. 

They asked what was being done, 
what was going to be done, what could 
be done. He hesitated, evaded. They 
asked if further messages had been re- 
ceived from the doomed six. He said 
vaguely that there had been one “some 
time that morning about oxygen bottles.” 
They asked for its literal reading. They 
asked if the names of the imprisoned six 
had not been communicated in any of 
the messages. They asked many ques- 
tions, and got few answers. 

They went ashore, and found that the 
information they sought, and which in 
some cases the Bushnell’s commander 
had denied knowing, had been given out 
at_ Washington. 


T was on Tuesday, the day marked 
by the Admiral’s unexplained retreat 
from the open sea to the harbor’s com- 
fort, that the possibility of introducing 
an air-line by wav of the S-C tube was 
first mentioned, 

Until that time the discussion of get- 
ting air to the men in the S—4 had cen- 
tered about introducing oxygen bottles 
into the torpedo tubes, a process neces- 
sitating the fitting of water-tight collars 
about the bottles to make it fit the tubes. 

Then, apparently, some one recol- 

lected that the S-C tube, or listening de- 
vice projecting up through the deck 
from the torpedo-room, might afford an 
inlet. Fitted with a petcock valve inside, 
it provided a two-inch pipe through 
which air might be pumped. 
_ Junior officers were asked—for those 
in authority did not care to be asked 
questions—-why this had not been 
thought of while the divers were down 
Sunday afternoon. They said, defen- 
sively, that the process was also one 
requiring special fittings, and would take 
time, 

A sailor commented in a low voice: 
“Any dumb plumber could do it in five 
minutes.” 

The even easier method of merely 
boring a hole in the hull and quickly 
plugging it with the end of an air-line 
was dismissed as totally unfeasible. 

On these two days while the fleet lay 
idle it was supplemented by the arrival 
of tugs towing pontoons, by two great 
derrick lighters from Brooklyn. These 
devices, necessary to any operation with 
a view to raising the submarine, had 
been started long after the news of the 
S-—4’s sinking. 

The pontoons had not been started 
until Sunday morning, instead of Satur- 
day evening, and one of them, springing 
a leak, held half of them back a full day 
in the slow tow from Brooklyn to 
Provincetown, 


Bz all was in readiness when 
Wednesday dawned. The bright 
sun showed a sea that was smooth and 
clear. Within the harbor the water 
scarcely rippled, and outside Long 
Point the waves were as slight as on 
any fine summer day. Yet the press 
boats, hurrying out with the expecta- 


tion of finding divers busy and rescue 


operations progressing with feverish 
haste, found nothing being done. At 
eleven o’clock no diver had gone over 
the side. 
At one o’clock the newspaper men dis- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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A Son of the Samurai 


father unannounced and without 
ceremony: 

“August father-sir,” I gasped. I had 
run all the way from school. “August 
father-sir, I—I”—- I did not go any 
further. A look from father stopped 
me. I had forgotten the formality of a 
polite greeting, I was so excited. I im- 
mediately fell upon my knees and 
touched the mat with my forehead: 

“Tadaima kaitte mairimashita,”’ said 
i 

The formal greeting restored my poise 
instantly, And this precisely is the way 
small Japanese folks learn why polite 
bows and greetings have been invented. 
I went on: 

“Honorable father-sir, deign to give 
me a sword.” 


I RUSHED into the presence of my 


T is important to mention my age; I 
I was a little over eight then. It is 
also pertinent to point out a historic fact 
here that the law forbidding the Samurai 
to wear their swords had been enacted in 
the year I was born. The happier days 
of Elder Nippon were but a memory 
then. We were in the New Era. Father 
said nothing. He just kept on looking 
at me. And I added: 

“Not a wooden one—a real sword, 
father-sir.” 

“And what are you going to do with 
it?” said he at last. 

I answered without hesitation and 
clearly: ‘‘Father-sir, I am going to kill 
a boy with it.” 

“Quite an enterprise,” said father in a 
quiet, impersonal tone of voice. ‘Do 
you feel like telling me who the boy is? 
Or am I meddling too much with your 
personal affairs?” 

I opened up and told him everything. 
I felt quite proud and happy about it all, 
I remember, The boy’s name was 
Sankichi. He was nearly twice our age 
—more than fourteen years old, And he 
was about twice our size. But he was in 
our class at school, Because he was a 
son of a merchant, he had not the schol- 
arly heritage of the Samurai children. 
His parents did not—could not—help 
him in his studies at home, as ours could, 
But he was very strong, even for his age. 
Also very bad. On that particular day 
he had caught a little classmate and 
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By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


neighbor of mine, Masami, and rolled 
him down the high embankment of 
the old castle moat. The moat had 
been drained almost dry then. Masami 
naturally splashed right into the mud. 
We had a terrible time to fish him 
out, 

Now we belonged to the same gang, 
Masami and I, and, what’s more, I hap- 


pened to be at the time the Gaki Daisho, 


or the Starving Ghost Chieftain, of the 
gang. A disgrace like that had to be 
washed—and washed at once—in the 
blood of the offender. Ducking Masami 
in the muddy bottom of the castle moat 
was plastering the honor of our gang 
with mud. All the older boys in the 
school said so. The very honor of the 
Samurai was involved—they told us. 
And the beautiful part of it all was, we 
could fight Sankichi all we wanted, be- 
cause he was so much older, bigger, and 
stronger than we were. 

So I wanted a sword. I thought I was 
entitled to it, being the son of a Samurai, 
although small. 

“Hum-m-m!” said father; “hu-m!” 

He closed his eyes; he seemed to pass 
out of the world. There was something 
peculiar in the way he acted. 


A’ last father opened his eyes. He 
pointed to a bookcase of white 
paulownia wood in one corner of the 
room and said: 

“Hand me the ‘Ron-go.’” He had to 
repeat the order before I sparked with 
understanding. It was so unexpected. 
For the “Ron-go” is one of the Four 
Books of the Confucian cult. The Chi- 
nese call it “Lunyu,” and our American 
friends know it under the name of the 
“Analects” of Confucius, 

I had asked for a sword, and my 
father told me to bring forth a copy of 
perhaps the most imposing collection of 
the Words of Wisdom. ‘The distance 
between the sword and the book may 
not be great. It was big enough to com- 
pletely bewilder and drown my childish 
mind. 

I obeyed, of course. For all of us 
children of the Samurai families, like the 
members of the Light Brigade, were not 
to reason why. Those were still the 
golden days of parental authority in 
Nippon. But I obeyed in a trance, 


ee took the book from my hand 
and opened it on a low desk, called 
tsukue, at which we were seated. It was 
at the twenty-third paragraph of Book 
XV. It is one of the most famous pas- 
sages of the Four Books, and runs some- 
thing like this: 

“Tsekung asked, saying: ‘Is there one 
word that covers the rule of conduct for 
one’s entire life?’ 

“The Master answered and said: ‘Shu, 
perhaps. Do not do to others what you 
do not wish for yourself.’ ” 

“Read it again,” said father. 

I took my eyes off the book and re- 
cited it out of memory. It was not a 
hard passage to remember. 

“You recite it as if you understand 
the meaning of it. Do you?” I told 
him I thought I did. 

“Well,” said father, “do you still wish 
me to give you a sword?” 

“Certainly, honorable father-sir, if 
you would deign,” said I with simple 
boyish eagerness, “I want a sword.” 

“IT was afraid of it,” said father. 
“Well, repeat the words of the Great 
Sage once more.” And he pointed down 
to the open book on the tsukue. 

I read on: “Tsekung asked, saying: 
‘Is there one word that covers the rule of 
conduct?’?” I stopped abruptly, and 
looked up at my father, For just then 
—and for the first time—I “smelt the 
rat.” 

I have never forgotten the incident. 
For that was how I came face to face 
with what might be called the central 
creed of Confucius. 


NY the character “shu”—which we 

Japanese pronounce “jo”—does not 
mean “reciprocity,” as Dr. James Legge, 
perhaps the most famous translator of 
the Confucian texts, renders it. Reci- 
procity means that Japan should close 
her doors to her friends of the United 
States because of the American exclusion 
law. It is difficult to discover anything 
quite so contrary to the meaning of 
“shu.” Nor does it mean “sympathy,” 
as some other translators have it. In 
the whole bewildering wealth of the Eng- 
lish language there is no such word as 
“shu.” Tt is made up of two characters, 
one meaning “heart” and the other “just 
as.” It means, from its simple deriva- 
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tion, therefore, “even as your own 
heart.” And heart here does not merely 
cover the emotional part of man and 
stop there. It takes in the so-called in- 
tellectual and spiritual sides of him also. 
It means, therefore, to act toward others 
even as you would with your own heart. 
And, going still further, it means to 
think of and feel about others even as 
you would with your own soul. The en- 
tire Golden Rule does not quite cover 
the whole meaning of “shu,” therefore. 

But even “sku” did not seem to sat- 
isfy the Master, it seems. He was a 
cautious soul, Confucius. And he knew 
better than most the temper of the time 
and the mental peculiarity of his coun- 
trymen, Hair-splitting with them was 
at once a joyous and very serious pas- 
time of life. So the Master added: “Do 
not do to others what you do not wish 
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for yourself”—making it as alibi-proof as 
possible, showing that the negative side 
of the rule held as well as the positive. 

I used to hear many old-fashioned 
Christian missionaries work themselves 
into pious eloquence on the shortcoming 
of Confucius and his teachings over this 
very passage. Confucius was inferior 
and inadequate simply because he put 
the Golden Rule in the negative. All of 
which seems to show that cautiousness 
even like that of the Master is not 
always paid with the golden coin of ap- 
preciation. It was not their fault, of 
course. Putting their trust in Dr. Legge, 
in their innocence of the meaning of 


* “shu,” has its drawbacks. 


| TOLD a whopper once. And I told it 
to my father-above. 
If I told that to anybody else—even 


to the old Lord of the Clan, who was 
still living then, or to the Premier of 
the Empire, or to the ex-President of the 
United States, Mr. Ulysses S. Grant, 
who visited Japan a few years before 
that, it wouldn’t have amounted to a hill 
of beans, 

But, of course, I had to go and tell it 
to the one and only person in all the 
world who was honor bound to make it 
the outstanding event of my childhood 
days. 

I was not quite ten years old then. So 
it was some time ago. But I can see it 
now in all its minute details without 
shutting my eyes—see it much more 
vividly than the movie show I saw last 
night. 

It was a beautiful day in late July. 
But the afternoon was hot. My father 
was taking his nap. I walked past the 
polished veranda just outside of the 
room. I have known many cats in my 
day, but none which could have stepped 
softer than I did that afternoon. I knew 
why I was pussy-footing so gently; 
father would have known that too even 
better if only he were awake. 

Once out of the rustic gate of our 
home, I walked as boldly as a homing 
knight, Before I had covered a couple of 
hundred steps down the quaint street of 
Samurai mansions I saw Jiro cross my 
path. If a stray dog or anything as re- 
spectable had crossed my path, nothing 
would have happened, But Jiro was our 
neighbor’s boy, a year younger than I. 
I knew he had the habit of talking a lot 
about things which were none of his 
business. His case was desperate, be- 
cause he used to commit crimes like that 
right along, without knowing he was sin- 
ning in the least. Naturally, I couldn’t 
leave him behind. On the kind of odys- 
sey I was launching myself I felt the 
need of covering my tracks as I went 
along. So I yelled out to him: 

“Come on along, you stepson of a one- 
legged snail, Can’t you move? Seen a 
little monkey turn into a fish? I’m 
training mine to do the trick.” By little 
monkey, I meant Jiro, but then I knew 
he did not have sense enough to guess 
it. 

He followed me like a pup. The Hozu 
River flowed a couple of miles beyond 
the old castle of Kameyama, clear as 
crystal, and always in a thundering 
frenzy, as if all the gods were racing it 
to the sea. 

As I got to the bank and stripped for 
a plunge, I saw three men fishing for 
ayu, I told Jiro to hold my clothes, I 
had no idea that the little monkey had 
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the nerve to follow me into the boil- 
ing current. I ran up a shoulder of a 
huge rock jutting over a turn of the 
stream where it boiled and churned like 
a flood of a billion diamonds and pearls. 
I kicked myself off and dived into the 
water, I could swim like a little ayw— 
which belongs to the salmon family, but 
as far from it as ambrosia is from a 
vegetable, I swam out of the pool, down 
the stream, and reached the opposite 


stretch of sand, warm and golden in the 


sun, 

As I turned and looked at the opposite 
bank, where I had left Jiro, I saw one of 
the three fishermen throw away his rod. 
It made me blink; for an ay fisherman 
to throw his precious rod away, and as 
roughly as he did, was one of the most 
astounding sights I ever saw. The two 
other fishermen were rushing about and 
acting funny too. And I could not see 
a shadow of Jiro anywhere. 

Then I saw the fisherman who had 
thrown away his rod take a running dive 
into the river, with all his clothes on, 
He was a great swimmer—from the way 
he cut through that whirling pool; he 
came to the surface for a second, and 
then went down again. Repeated the 
same thing for half a dozen times, Pres- 
ently I saw him wade out of the stream 
not far from where I stood, with the 
white little body of Jiro tucked under his 
arm. 

I had never seen a small boy remain 
dead as long as Jiro did. All that time 
the fisherman worked on him. I won- 
dered how he ever managed to drink so 
much water. But in the end Jiro 
“caught back his own breath again,” as 
we say. 

The fisherman asked me a lot of ques- 
tions, and I remember telling him where 
Jiro lived. But I did not waste much 
time in getting home. 


4 ioe night—long after the evening 
meal—I was summoned to my 
father’s room. 

Where was I in the afternoon? I told 
father a kind of truth: “I went out to 
the Hozu to play.” 

“Of course you did not go into the 
river? Didn’t forget my orders?” said 
father-above, his eyes without any an- 
gles or thorns about them, but steadily 
upon me. 

“N-n-u-m no, father-sir,” said TI, 
firmly—at least the “father-sir” part 
of it. 

“Why didn’t you go in to swim?” 

That was easier to answer: “You told 
me not to—under no circumstances 
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whatever—never when you were not 
with me.” 

“How many times did I tell you 
that?” 

“About as many times as there were 
bamboos in the bush,” I told him, 

That seemed to him a satisfactory 
answer, But he was not through, “You 
did not take any boy along with you?” 

“No, father-sir,” I said, more firmly 
than ever, 

There was not a trace of anger or ex- 
citement in father’s voice, “A rather 
complete answer,” said he, And he dis- 
missed me for the night. But as I was 
stepping out of his room he quietly re- 
marked: “If you wish to see me for any 
reason, just come to me—you wouldn’t 
bother me at all. Don’t be afraid of 
disturbing me. Do you understand? I 
shall be glad to see you at any hour to- 
night. If I happen to be asleep, wake 
me. It will be all right.” He seemed so 
gentle, so calm and considerate. 

If I had been a few years older, I 
might easily have sensed a whole regi- 
ment of adult volcanoes and earthquakes 


masquerading under the silk and velvet . 


of his gentle phrases. As it was, I let 
out a tremendous sigh of relief as I 
stepped out of father’s room. The only 
thought in my little head was, how beau- 
tifully I had skated over the rubber ice. 
I almost shouted for joy—almost. 

The bubbling merry mood did not last 
long. It did not last till I got to my 
own little room. ‘There was something 
wrong somewhere. I could not say just 
where. Every night, before retiring, we 
children had been taught to fold our 
kimonos neatly. I used to fall dead 
asleep with the first fold I made. But 
that night, I remember, I was wide 
awake at the end of the task. I turned 
and twisted a lot in the bed, too, But 
the idea of going to my father that night 
and making a clean breast of the whole 
business never so much as entered my 
head. 


I cot up the following morning and 
saw the sun was in the sky—and 
shining brightly. I went to the fencing 
master. I didn’t see Jiro there. I no- 
ticed that. 

When I went home, I met my old 
nurse near the entrance porch. She had 
evidently been crying. As soon as she 
saw me she came to me and took me by 
the hand. And I saw her hand was 
trembling a good deal. In a tremulous 
voice she told me to bathe and change 
quickly, as my father was waiting to see 
me. She helped me to dress, and I no- 


ticed, in my childish way, she took a 
great deal of care in dressing me that 
day. 

I found my father seated near the 
tokonoma, A tokonoma is a small al- 
cove with a raised platform. On it, 
usually, one sees a flower arrangement, 
a sword rack, and on its wall a hanging 
picture called kakemono, Every preten- 
tious Japanese room has it. On the 
sword rack in the tokonoma was a fa- 
mous sword, an heirloom handed down 
in the family for centuries, 

“Did you sleep well?” was the pleas- 
ant greeting from my father. I believe 
I squirmed a bit by way of answer. “I 
hope you’ve rested well,” went on father. 


“You have a big day before you. You'll 
have to do a great deal for me to-day.” 


HEN he asked me if I knew what a 
badger was. Having heard at least 
a few thousand samples of that nice mix- 
ture of low-down knavery, cowardice, 
and folly of which the old badger 
seemed to have an exclusive patent and 
monopoly (for the nursery tales of 
Japan are simply loaded with the ac- 
counts of his wickedness), I told him I 
knew quite a lot about him. 

“Yesterday you did quite a number of 
things, didn’t you?” father asked. 

Suddenly something flashed through 
my mind and told me that it was no use. 
So I said simply, “Yes, father-sir.” 

“Did you know I rather expected to 
see you last night? I was so sure you 
would come to me that I did not dare 
waste any of it in sleep—so very sure 
that you would come to me long before 
dawn.” 

I did not look up at him. But I knew 
full well that his keen eyes were steadily 
upon me. I suddenly acquired that 
magic power of seeing things without 
looking, given to most boys with a sick 
conscience. 

“You did not come to me and tell me 
all, That is why I had to call you to- 
day to me. I am going to tell you all 
you did yesterday,” said he. And he 
did. He told me everything I did do— 
and a lot more I did not know a thing 
about. Among other things, that Jiro 
had been brought home by the fisher- 
men. And at that very hour he was 
fighting for life at the very door of 
death. 

“And there is one more thing I shall 
have to explain to you,” father said. 
And went on to point out just why a 
Samurai was not like a merchant or a 
dog-catcher. The Samurai always did 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Learned Men and Scientists 


SCIENTIST, I find, is not a 
learned man, Or, at least, a 


A scientific society is not a learned 


society, Perhaps that is a fact which 
both learned men and scientists already 
knew, I came by it through legitimate 
inference, 

While the forty or so scientific 
societies that make up the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science were meeting in Nashville during 
Christmas week, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, with some twenty 
member organizations, was meeting in 
Washington, 

Perhaps a partial list of those organ- 
izations will help to inform the American 
public, not of what learning is, but of 
where it resides: the American History 
Association; the Agricultural History 
Society; the American Political Science 
Association; the American Sociological 
Society; the American Economic Asso- 
ciation; the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, 

All of these and their associated 
societies have to do, by definition, with 
history. All of the others, the Nash- 
ville bunch, have to do with science. 

So the question comes: What is his- 
tory; and what is science? 

I asked that question of my very 
good friend the cynic. 

“History,” he answered, “is a record 
of what ignorant and misguided mortals 
think has happened. And science is an 
agreed guess by equally ignorant and 
misguided mortals as to why those 
things happened.” 

I never agree with the cynic. By the 
same token, he never agrees with me. 
So, since I am a promoter of peace in 
the office as well as in the world, I am 
writing my answer without submitting 
it to him. 


|S iow is the record of what man 
has done; science is the record of 
what nature has done. Perhaps there 
should be added to each clause the words 
“and is doing.” If there are any who 
would like it better that way, I am per- 
fectly willing to amend the definition of 


science to read, “The record of what’ 


God has done and is doing.” Such a 
definition, I know, is quite likely to 
offend both the irresistible evolutionists 
and the immovable Fundamentalists. 
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But I do not care, I am much inclined 
to apply to them the wish that Andrew 
Johnson is said to have applied to 
Massachusetts and South Carolina—that 
they be “chained together, anchored at 
sea, and there remain, washed by the 
waves and cooled by the winds, until 
those who have been forced to associate 
with them invite them to come back.” 

The which, however, has little, or less, 
to do with the laying down of a rule for 
distinguishing a scientist from a learned 
man. My own definitions help but little, 
because man has accomplished what he 
has accomplished, if any, with the help 
of nature, and nature has done what it 
has done, both constructively and 
destructively, despite the hindrance of 
man, and certain of his ancestral forms. 

Once the identification of a learned 
man was a simple matter. He smelled of 
the oil of the lamp. But now, thanks to 
the scientist, his weary head drops upon 
his tomes at midnight under an odorless 
effulgence. And it is the scientist now 
who smells of kerosene—the scientist, 
whether he be a pathologist seeking the 
end of hookworm disease or an auto- 
motive engineer seeking more miles to 
the gallon. 

And so I conclude that, were we not 
bound by the tradition of dead ages, we 
might concede, even without argument, 
that scientists are learned. And I sup- 
pose we might concede, though perhaps 
only after some slight argument, that 
learned men are, in theory at least, 
scientific, 


HERE is, essentially, no difference— 

or, at most, only a single difference. 
That difference is that, while an astron- 
omer, a geologist, or a biologist cannot 
prove anything, a sociologist, an econo- 
mist, or a statistician can prove any- 
thing. Perhaps there is also this sub- 
sidiary difference—that that which the 
scientist cannot prove is probably true, 
while that which the learned man can 
prove is probably untrue. 

Take, for instance, the simple matter 
of the income tax. Everything concern- 
ing it has been definitely, conclusively, 
and finally proved with figures by the 
statisticians, who are so closely related 
to the economists that, as learned men, 
they are classed almost together. The 
American Economic Association devoted 


a session to this topic: Simplification of 
of the Federal Income Tax. All of the 
proof was paraded, And yet the chair- 
man, himself an economist and statisti- 
cian, Thomas Walker Page, remarked at 
the end of the discussion that the more 
the thing is simplified, the more mys- 
terious it becomes, 

Take, for another instance, the 
Emperor Tiberius. If anything ever 
was proved, the historians proved long 
ago that this person was a bad man. 
Still, Dr. Frank B. Marsh stood before 
the Ancient History Section of the 
American Historical Association and 
declared that no such thing is true. 

The fact is that learned men are losing 
their learning, are becoming mere scien- 
tists. They are even descending to lab- 
oratory methods and actually are de- 
manding endowment for research in 
history and such things. As if any 
learned man did not know what has 
happened in the world! 

Only one more thing is needed to 
make scientists and learned men gen- 
uinely indistinguishable the one from the 
other class, That is, that scientists 
agree to throw an hypothesis on the 
scrap-heap when it is worn out and no 
longer fit to be worked with. Science is 
now sufficiently dignified that it really 
ought to stop wearing patched hypoth- 
eses. It can afford to get new ones. 


H™ for the learned occupations in 
becoming scientific has come from 
a source from which some might not 
have expected it. The Supreme Coun- 
cil of Scottish Rite Masons of the South- 
ern Jurisdiction of the United States has 
donated to George Washington Uni- 
versity a million dollars for the estab- 
lishment of a research School of Govern- 
ment. 

This action should not be surprising. 
Masonry is in an essential sense the 
natural meeting-point of learning and 
science. Masonic scholars are of the 
Council of Learned Societies past, but 
they have the traditions of the Craft 
Guilds—which, after all, were the fathers 
in the faith of the numerous organiza- 
tions which make up the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

And there, perhaps, is the explanation 
of why, heretofore, science has not been 
recognized as learned, 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


Safe as a Railway Train 


CoLONEL LINDBERGH’s air tour through 
Central America has been unique not 
only in its general plan but in the fact 
that in parts he passed over jungles and 
mountains where no land route exists. 
He has been welcomed with enthusiasm 
in Guatemala, British Honduras, and 
San Salvador, and will be in Panama be- 
fore this paper reaches its readers. When 
President Bosque, of San Salvador, 
expressed the hope that when Lindbergh 
got home he would stay on the ground 
and not take any more risks, Lind- 
bergh, with a smile, replied, “Thanks 
very much, But in the United States we 
now think that flying is no more risk 
than taking a train.” 

Not so much is said as used to be 
about “Lindbergh’s luck.” He had 
plenty of misadventures in his early 
days, as all know who have read “We;” 
but he gets out of trouble and keeps out 
of trouble by alertness of mind as well 
as of eye, coolness and fast thinking in 
emergencies, and thoroughness in prov- 
ing to himself that in every point his 
flying-machine is in perfect condition. 
An incident in Belize illustrates this: A 
rumor arose that his motor had gone 
wrong, that a special mechanic had been 
cabled for, that the rest of the tour was 
off! But Lindbergh explained that all 
the fuss came from the fact that he had 
spent a couple of hours draining his car- 
bureter in order to make sure that there 
was no water in it. There wasn’t; he 
didn’t think there was; he simply had 
to be sure. 

Lindbergh is the best proof that 
safety and surety can go hand in hand 
with high courage and love of adventure. 


Mexico Respects the Law 
of Nations 


Wirt a swiftness that could hardly have 
been expected, Mexico has altered the 
situation between her and the United 
States for the better. 

The main difficulty in relations be- 


tween Mexico City and Washington, as , 


is well known, has been due to Mexican 
policy toward foreign oil interests. The 
trouble dated from the adoption of the 
new Mexican Constitution, declaring 
subsoil resources the property of the na- 
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tion, and the passage of a Petroleum 
Law calling upon oil companies to secure 
confirmation of their titles, subject to 
concessions for fifty years. The com- 
panies contended that this was plain 
abrogation of property rights. The 
United States Government supported the 
claim on behalf of companies owned by 
its citizens; and the result was a diplo- 
matic deadlock. 

Recently the Mexican Supreme Court, 
in a decision on a test case, declared 
these Petroleum Law articles affecting 
rights acquired before the adoption of 
the new Constitution to be unconstitu- 
tional under its terms. At once, and 
without waiting for four confirmatory 
decisions required to establish the 
Court’s ruling, President Calles pro- 
posed new Petroleum Law provisions 
to the Mexican Congress. The main 
difference was to abolish the fifty-year 
concession principle opposed by the com- 
panies and substitute a plan for confir- 
mation of title without limitation of 
time. Both houses of the Congress have 
passed the President’s measure. 

While the attitude of the Government 
at Washington remains undefined, pend- 
ing careful consideration of the new law, 
there is no doubt that Mexico has taken 
a long step in demonstrating good faith 
and good will which should do much to 
strengthen Mexican credit in the United 
States. , 

On our side praise is due to Ambassa- 
dor Morrow—and to his unofficial asso- 
ciate envoys, Lindbergh and Will 
Rogers. Without the change in Mexi- 
can feeling toward the United States 
which they have effected, even President 
Calles with all his hold on Mexican con- 
fidence probably would have found the 
result difficult to achieve. 

Though good will alone cannot recon- 
cile conflicting interests between nations, 
it can, as in this instance, produce the 
effective desire to see conflicting inter- 
ests reconciled. 


The Southwest and Mexico 


LINDBERGH’s flight to Mexico City came 
at a time when it helped to reinforce 
most effectively other influences for pro- 
moting good feeling between Mexico and 
this country. 


The improvement in Mexican rela- 
tions has been registered specifically in 
that barometer of Mexican conditions— 
our own Southwest. The evidence of 
this improvement is not to be found in 
border-State enthusiasm for President 
Calles or his policies, but rather in the 
decrease of resentment and of moral 
support for movements against the 
Mexican administration, The Southwest 
has evidently made up its mind that 
Calles and his group will probably re- 
main in power indefinitely, and that it 
will accommodate itself to its neighbor’s 
Government as agreeably as possible. 

Big mining companies, for instance, 
which a year ago were reducing their 
operations materially in nearly all sec- 
tions of the Mexican Republic are now 
proceeding in just the opposite direction. 
Some are actually extending their works. 
Rising prices of copper and other cheap 
metals have helped to bring about the 
change. So has the recent decision of 
the Mexican Supreme Court that some 
of the more drastic and confiscatory 
sections of the oil and mining laws are 
unconstitutional. 

Small operators, claim holders, and 
prospectors are not yet so encouraged. 
They still insist that the heavy taxes, 
special and direct, the complicated reg- 
istration fee, and the drastic require- 
ments of the Mexican labor laws make it 
impossible for them to operate or de- 
velop their properties. But even these 
hope for good effects from the wider 
activities of the large corporation and 
are no longer quite so insistent that their 
only chance lies in the elimination of the 
“radical Sonora gang” from the capital. 

On the commercial side the evidence 
is less tangible; for, whether better- 
disposed toward the United States or 
not, Mexico is hardly in an economic 
position to increase her buying ac- 
counts; but Southwestern salesmen trav- 
eling in Mexico feel that their reception 
is more cordial than it was a few months 
ago. ; 

Most significant of all, perhaps, is the 
Southwest’s abandonment of a habit of 
predicting that the revolution against 
Calles was to break out “within the next 
two or three months.” Such prophecy 
was in most instances fathered less by 
inside information than by a wish for 
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more freedom of action for American 
enterprise. The silence of the prophets 
indicates that revolution has ceased to 
be expected or so ardently desired. 

Besides Colonel Lindbergh’s flight to 
Mexico City and the oil and mining laws 
decision there have been two other fac- 
tors in the production of better feeling 
and better working relations between 
Mexico and the United States. One of 
these is President Calles’s evident feeling 
that, since the revolutionary attempts 
against him have been disposed of, he 
can afford to ride his anti-American pro- 
gram less ostentatiously. The other 
factor, which may be most important 
of all, has been Ambassador Morrow’s 
tact. 

Whatever the causes, the better feel- 
ing and the better working conditions 
which have been produced provide an 
atmosphere in which peace and under- 
standing between the two Republics of 
the United States and Mexico stand a 
better chi.ace of being lastingly secure. 


Stabilizing Football Rules 


SURFACE results of the Christmas-week 
meetings of the various collegiate sport 
bodies who seize this time of the season 
for a saturnalia of sport talk were un- 
important. There was nothing to fur- 
nish topic for conversation for the fol- 
lowers of football who like their rule 
changes, for there were only two sug- 
gestions made, both by one body. 

And with these two suggestions, nei- 
ther of them radical, we come to the 
most interesting body ef those convened 
during the week of meetings, the Ameri- 
can Association of Football Coaches. 
E. K. Hall, chairman of the Football 
Rules Committee, announced that there 
would be no football rules changes. So 
that ended the talk of that nature. 

But there were most important 
changes in the personnel of the game’s 
ruling body. The Rules Committee it- 
self was diminished from thirteen mem- 
bers to ten; but, in addition, three mem- 
bers of the coaches’ association were 
named as “observers.” These men are 
to sit in on the meeting of the Commit- 
tee and make suggestions. | 

Five of the regular members of the 
Rules Committee are football coaches. 
With the three “observers,” this gives 
the coaches a representation of eight out 
of a total of thirteen. 

Initial and most obvious conclusions 
to be drawn from the results of the 
meetings are, that the game of football, 
which has been changed practically 
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every year, has at last become stabilized. 
Further indication of this comes from 
the report of Mr. Hall that, during 1928, 
a group of experts were to rewrite the 
entire code as it now stands and simplify 
it for permanent use. That means that, 
as far as can be seen now, there will 
be no changes in 1929, either. Perhaps 
football at last has arrived, as have the 





President Calles 
(See page 53) 


other games, at a point where it will 
stand for all time. 


Football—Game or Spectacle P 


STABILIZING football rules is interesting 
enough; but the power that was won by 
the coaches is the most interesting of all 
the week’s development. These men, 
originally hired by various colleges to 
teach football, have today come close 
to the point of running the game themn- 
selves. 

Previous to the compromise effected 
by the Rules Committee, which permit- 
ted three “observers” on the Committee 
from the coaches, certain members of the 
coaching body met in secret session and 
were on the point of seceding from the 
game and setting up their own rules and 
ruling body. Had their plan gone 
through, it would have been interesting 
to see whether the colleges involved 
would have dismissed these men or have 
capitulated to them, thus handing over 
entire control of the sport. 

Another interesting sidelight of the 
meeting was the talk of D. L. Griffith, 
Commissioner of Athletics for the Big 
Ten of the Mid-West colleges. Mr. 


Griffith chose the topic, “Have We 
Reached the Saturation Point of Foot- 
ball?” and he discussed it from the 
amazing angle of salesmanship. He 
dwelt on the prosperity of the Nation, 
good roads leading to stadia throughout 
the country—all from the standpoint of 
customers, and entirely on the assump- 
tion that the game was a public spectacle 
for sale to the public and not at all that 
it was still a game played by boys. 

Perhaps control by coaches would not 
be such a bad thing, after all; for these 
men certainly are more interested in the 
playing of the game than in anything 
else. 


A Dilatory Congress Becomes 
Too Prompt . 


ConerEss, after all, is entitled to a cer- 
tain measure of sympathy. Witness the 
pressure that has been put upon it in 
connection with bills for the reduction 
of income taxes. 

Two reductions before the one pend- 
ing, Congress was execrated because it 
did not pass the Tax Bill before time for 
the payment of the first installment of 
taxes on March 15. A great deal was 
said about the tremendous burden that 
was thus thrown on the Treasury De- 
partment and other Governmental agen- 
cies, a great deal about the hardships 
imposed upon taxpayers. 

The administrative branch of. the 
Government wished to have that par- 
ticular Tax Bill promptly passed. 

The reduction immediately preceding 
the one pending was passed, by prompt 
action on the part of Congress, before 
the first payment was due. And scant 
credit was given to Congress. 

Now comes a Tax Reduction Bill 
which Congress is disposed to pass 
promptly, but which the administrative 
branch of the Government has discov- 
ered it does not want promptly passed, 
does not want passed until after 
March 15, 

Senator Smoot, doubtless remember- 
ing the howl that was raised about the 
hardships of the delay caused by Con- 
gress two tax bills ago, has asked Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon what hard- 
ships would result from such a delay 
now. And Secretary Mellon has replied, 
according to a press release sent out 
from the Treasury Department, that 
failure to pass the Tax Bill before 
March 15 “would occasion no loss to 
taxpayers or inconvenience either to 
them or to the Government from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint.” 
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Unaerwood & Underwood 


On his Central American trip he reports seeing several smoking craters. 


It is true that the Treasury is prob- 
ably justified in not wanting as great a 
reduction of taxes as Congress seems 
disposed to make. But it is hard to see 
how the very thing that was officially 
said to be responsible for so much trou- 
ble two tax bills ago should now be 
urged upon Congress as a course of ac- 
tion that would cause no trouble what- 
ever. 

The fact is, postponement of tax re- 
duction would probably cause trouble; 
but not so much as the passage now of 
a reduction bill that would reduce rev- 
enues below the point of safety. 


The Heaping Sugar-Bowl 


UNcLE SAM can apparently count on 
continuing to satisfy his notorious taste 
for sweets cheaply during the new year. 

A little while ago reports from Eu- 
rope had it that Colonel José Tarafa, 
head of the Cuban Sugar Defense Com- 
mittee, was about to clap a lid on the 
world’s sugar-bowl. He was working for 
an international agreement to check the 
large production of sugar that has re- 


cently glutted the market and forced. 


down prices, to the loss of sugar grow- 
ers. He had persuaded Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, and Poland to join 
Cuba in a restriction plan, and was on 
his way to Holland to win over the own- 
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ers of sugar plantations in the East In- 
dies to the same point of view. 

All this was bound chiefly to affect 
the United States, which consumes each 
year half of the world’s sugar ration. 
Success of the plan would have meant 
literally millions of dollars in higher 
prices for sugar, taken in a few cents 
here and a few cents there from Ameri- 
can households, 

But the canny and cautious Dutch 
producers refused to agree to cut down 
output. And now British sugar growers 
are following suit, not only refusing to 
assent to the arrangement to curb out- 
put, but seeking a grant from Parlia- 
ment to extend their plantations, Great 
Britain, like the United States, is a small 
producer and a large importer of sugar. 

Human nature must seem to Colonel 
Tarafa very disheartening. 


Cutting, of New Mexico 


A Lone IsLAND Rooseveltian succeeds a 
Tennessee Jacksonian as United States 
Senator from New Mexico., And the 
difference may not be very great. So 
far as the State of New Mexico is con- 
cerned, it will have substantially the 
same sort of Senator in Bronson Cutting 
that it had in A. A. Jones—a_ hard- 
working servant of the State in National 
affairs. So far as the Republican Party 


is concerned, the appointment of Mr. 
Cutting brings a nominal accretion of 
strength, but whether or not it means an 
actual accretion of strength depends on 
circumstances. So far as the Senate is 
concerned, the appointment of Mr. Cut- 
ting adds a fifth party to its member- 
ship. 

The Senate is now composed of about 
equal parts of Republicanism and De- 
mocracy, spiced with insurgency, and 
with a single dash of Farmer-Laborism 
in the person of Senator Shipstead. Now 
comes a dash of independence. Mr. 
Cutting is an Independent. Though 
nominally a Republican, he has since 
1912 supported Democrats about as 
often as he has supported Republicans 
for public office in New Mexico. 

Mr. Cutting has nothing, or next to 
nothing, in common with the radical 
group of nominal Republican Senators 
from the West, but he is likely to be 
much more genuinely independent than 
they. 

Whether or not we should like to have 
more men of Cutting’s type in the Sen- 
ate will appear more clearly after a 
while. But he did not seek the appoint- 
ment to fill out the unexpired term of 
Senator Jones. Governor Dillon gave it 
to him “on popular demand.” 

The fact ought to be apparent now 
that the country would be better off if 
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more men came to the Senate as Mr. 
Cutting is coming. 


Colonel Cutting’s Critics 


SENATOR CUTTING belongs to a wealthy 
and socially distinguished family of New 
York and Long Island, and did not be- 
come a resident of New Mexico until 
after his graduation from Harvard in 
1910. 

There are a good many people in the 
Southwest who regard him, conse- 
quently, as a sort of feudal lord devoted 
to the interesting if archaic enterprise of 
transforming New Mexico’s 122,634 
square miles into a Long Island gentle- 
man’s country estate. The fact that he 
has had experience as assistant military 
attaché at the American Embassy in 
London only adds color to this view of 
him, They do not exactly object to his 
gifts for the restoration of historic 
churches and ancient fiestas, or his gen- 
erous loans to descendants of old Span- 
ish provincials who are ambitious to get 
into the service station business, or his 
chaperonage of a carefully picked New 
Mexico delegation to the American Le- 
gion Convention in Paris. All these acts, 
they agree, are quite in the manner of 
the old-time grandees and hacienda 
proprietors. That he has been the finan- 
cial good angel of Progressive, Demo- 
cratic, and, lately, the Republican or- 
ganizations shows, his critics think, 
merely that he is competent to act as 
patron in the manner of the twentieth 
century. 

On his behalf it is acknowledged that 
other candidates for the appointment 
have used their means in the same man- 
ner, 

The question is raised whether a State 
of New Mexico’s size and vast interests 
can be taken care of in this way as well 
as Delaware has been by the Du Ponts. 

Colonel Cutting’s critics may yet be 
disarmed by his record in the Senate. 


Can Science Predict Earthquakes? 


STANDING at the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius a short time ago, Professor 
Akitune Imamura; famous Tokyo Im- 
perial University authority on earth- 
quakes and volcanoes, predicted an early 
and destructive Vesuvian eruption. The 
crater, it seems, is gradually filling up, 
just as it did before the great eruption 
of 1906. 

Has science, then, already reached 
the point where it can predict volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes with any 
degree of certainty? Hardly has it 
become an exact science yet, but there 
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are good indications that it is likely soon 
to be, especially in the case of earth- 
quakes. A way to give timely earth- 
quake warning seems at last to have 
been found, And earthquakes are, of 
course, more worth accurate prediction 
than volcanic eruptions, for they are 
much more widespread in effect. 

The same Professor Imamura has re- 
cently discovered that many earthquake 
shocks are preceded a few hours by a 
slow, minute, imperceptible local tilting 
of the earth’s crust, much like the bend- 
ing that may sometimes be seen to pre- 
cede the final fracture of an overloaded 
timber. With an extremely delicate 
apparatus Imamura thus caught the 
Japanese quake of last spring—no mean 
quake, either—in the very act of sneak- 
ing up. He is now installing in various 
parts of Japan a network of these sen- 
sitive “clinographs”—not, by the way, 
to be confused with seismographs, which 
register actual shocks, They will an- 
nounce hours ahead the least tilt by 
ringing an electric bell, thus giving time 
to clear people out of buildings. Essen- 
tially this promises to be a method of 
immediate prediction of local quakes, 

But what of long-range prediction of 
widespread quakes? 


Something Can Be Done 


SEVERAL interesting developments of 
this nature have come to light within 
comparatively recent times. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Charles Davison, English 
seismologist, has just found from the 
records of the four thousand quakes 
since 1701 that there is an as yet un- 
explained concurrence between an ob- 
served earthquake periodicity and the 
well-known eleven-year sunspot perio- 
dicity. This discovery may help. Again, 
leading seismologists have recently given 
certain regions of the country a warning 
they do not take seriously enough to 
heart. Dr. T. A. Jaggar, of Hawaii, 
noted Governnient seismologist-vulcan- 
ologist, who literally dwells on the rim 
of Kilauea’s vast three-mile crater 
watching the volcano’s daily moods, is 
unwilling to exclude even New York 
City from the possibility of a major dis- 
aster, though he states that the steel 
skyscraper would suffer relatively little; 
until his death the late Professor J. B. 
Woodworth, of Harvard, repeatedly 
warned Boston of its risk as under- 
ground stresses accumulate near by; Dr. 
William Bowie, Chief Geodetist of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, says, “We may predict that, within 
the next century, a heavy destructive 


earthquake is likely to occur along the 
Atlantic coast;” Commander N. H. 
Heck, of the same Survey, intimated 
before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science last month that 
the Mississippi Valley may look for a 
repetition of the great quake of 1811; 
and, finally, a tremendous stress is 
known to be accumulating in southern 
California, into which extends the same 
fault in the rocks that caused the San 
Francisco quake, 

Why all these alarming predictions 
which scare timid people out of their 
wits? Because something can be done 
about earthquakes—specifically, the re- 
vision of building codes, This is exactly 
what Japan has undertaken. She is 
seeing that the big buildings now put up 
are built like Gibraltar. San Francisco, 
on the other hand, is doing the reverse; 
she has actually revised her building 
requirements downward — permitting 
weaker structures. Man, whose life 
span is short, forgets between disasters 
that the earth’s life is long and that, 
geologically speaking, quakes have al- 
ways occurred over much of the earth. 
Seismologists already know these dan- 
gers, but they have found it almost use- 
less to warn about them. 

The world has its fingers in its ears. 


Peace in Oklahoma 


CALM reigns once more in Oklahoma. 
Armed soldiers no longer haunt the 
Capitol. Legislators no longer slink fur- 
tively to a bootlegged session. The Sen- 
ate surprised the lower house by dismiss- 
ing the charges of impeachment and 
putting itself on record by a vote of 22 
to 16 that the House of Representatives 
had no authority to convene itself and 
vote the impeachment charges. Thus 
ends for the present at least the con- 
fused and daily changing state of affairs 
as between the Governor, the courts, and 
the two branches of the State Legislature 
—a condition that has led one Eastern 
editor to suggest that the mulberry bush 
should have been chosen as the State 
flower of Oklahoma, for “the three 
branches of the Government did nothing 
but go round and round.” 

A little over four years ago there was 
a similar muddle when the Legislature 
called itself together for a special session 
on October 17 and Governor Walton 
called for a special session on October 
11. Walton appealed to the anti-Klan 
sentiment; the Legislature held that this 
was a mere cloak for despotism and im- 
proper conduct, and in the end carried 
impeachment through with much aid 
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Under the mistletoe 
From Edith Crawford Raymond, Dixon, Ill. 
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As Magruder said: ‘‘ Too much waste in the Navy ”’ 
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He isn’t making an active campaign. Oh! No!! 


From G. L. Snyder, Coatesville, Pa. 
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from those independents who adopted 
the slogan “We want neither Klan nor 
King.” 

Most of Oklahoma’s difficulties have 
come from its extraordinary and inter- 
minable Constitution, which embodies 
all sorts of things which should have 
been enacted as statutes. It even went 
so far as to establish a flash test for 
kerosene and, if we remember rightly, to 
fix the length of sheets on hotel beds. 

What Oklahoma seems to need most 
is a new Constitution. 


Economy vs. Construction 


SINCE the disappearance of the mythical 
“official spokesman” from Washington 
press correspondence the stereotyped 
form of introducing reports of the Presi- 
dent’s views is, “It was made known 
from the White House today,” etc. 
That line preceded the statement re- 
cently that the President believes the 
Army to be adequate for National de- 
fense, better prepared than at any pre- 
vious time in the Nation’s peace-time 
history, that Congress has been liberal 
in making Army appropriations, that he 
himself has been liberal in approving 
Army estimates, and that, in general, 
pressure for more money for the Army 
is both out of taste and out of date. At 
the same time it is said, on as good au- 
thority as can be had short of official 
confirmation, that the Secretary of War 
has reported to the President that there 
is a deficiency of $516,000,000 worth of 
arms, amniunition, and equipment nec- 
essary to meet the requirements of ade- 
quate armies from the time a war might 
begin to the time when the armies’ needs 
could be met by production. According 
to this report, ammunition on hand 
would last an army of a million men in 
action only one hour, and production 
would catch up with probable consump- 
tion only after eighteen months. The 
Secretary is said to have requested the 
President to appoint nine civilian leaders 
to work out a systematic program. 

Here is one instance in which a policy 
of economy seems to be at odds with a 
policy of efficiency. 

Another instance appears to have 
arisen in the Department of Commerce. 
In his Message to Congress the Presi- 
dent expressed the view that lands im- 
mediately benefited by measures for 
flood control in the Mississippi should 
pay a good share of the cost. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce, it is understood, 
believes that the Government ought to 
assume full authority over flood control 
and complete financial liability for it. 
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Of course, the country cannot have its 
cake and eat it too. It cannot insist 
that taxes be reduced and appropriations 
cut down, on the one hand, and yet, on 
the other hand, that the Government 
provide it with things that cost more 
money. Of course, the Government 
could be less wasteful; but democracy 
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J. P. Morgan 
(See page 68) 


has never been successful in getting the 
most for its money. It has preferred to 
be wasteful and free. 

To harmonize economy and construc- 
tion may perhaps be performed; but it 
is a task that does not inspire popular 
enthusiasm, 


Sergius Sazonov 


Amonc those who have been cast for the 
role of scapegoat for the sin of the 
World War, Sergius Sazonov, who died 
recently in France, had many qualifica- 
tions that made him seem suited to the 
part. In the first place, he was Russian 
and a Minister of the Czar, and czarism 
had such a bad name that any one of 
authority in that régime could be easily 
imagined an intriguer. In the second 
place, Sazonov was Russian Foreign 
Minister at the outbreak of the war, and 
sympathizers with Germany who blamed 
the Russian mobilization for the war 
found it easy to personify the menace of 
Russia in the figure of Russia’s Foreign 
Minister. Then there was something in 
Sazonov’s appearance that fitted the 
common idea of a plotter. His whole 
demeanor as well as his face suggested 
the man of sagacity and shrewdness 
which might easily be interpreted as 
craft. His small stature, his sharp fea- 
tures, accentuated by his closely cropped 
beard, his quick intelligence combined 
with capacity for thoughtful delibera- 


tion, his suavity—all combined to make 
him an ideal villain for this great trag- 
edy of the nations. 

But Sazonov was not the instigator, 
or even one of the instigators, of the 
war. He was not even a reactionary 
Russian. Although a Czarist official 
and one unsympathetic with such revo- 
lutionists as Lvov and Miliukov, he was 
known as a “liberal.” And after the war 
he was openly a disbeliever in autocracy. 
So firmly did he believe that even the 
future of Russia would not be autocratic 
that he expected the autocratic régime 
of the Bolsheviki to break down. 

When the war broke out in 1914, 
Sazonov, then Russian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, was not yet fifty years old; 
but with the collapse of Russia in the 
war less than three years later Sazonov’s 
career was ended. It is true that he 
took part in the Omsk Government dur- 
ing the early period of the Revolution, 
and was vigorous in his opposition to the 
Bolshevist régime; but he had ceased 
then to be a world figure except in his- 
tory. He was barely more than sixty 
years of age when he died. 

As long as the causes of the war are 
discussed Sazonov’s career and influence 
on European history will be a factor in 
the debate. 


Candidate and Platform 


THE making of party platforms, par- 
ticularly of Democratic platforms, has 
been for a hundred years wasted 
labor—if it is true, as has been fre- 
quently said in recent days, that the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson will be 
sufficient platform for that party in the 
Presidential campaign of this year. ““We 
indorse the principles of Thomas Jeffer- 
son” might have been the standing re- 
port of twenty-five quadrennial Com- 
mittees on Resolutions, 

So far as appears on the surface, the 
advocacy of a platform thus simple and 
thus impossibly complex does not come 
from Governor Smith or Governor 
Ritchie or Senator Reed, but from those 
who are in sympathy with the candidacy 
of any or all of these gentlemen, the 
three potential candidates who are sup- 
posed to be not in accord with “Vol- 
steadism.” 

The measure of their unaccord may or 
may not be the same, but their method 
of stating it is somewhat different. 
Governor Smith’s position, as it appears 
from his acts and utterances, seems to 
be that, while it is the duty of a State to 
enforce a Federal law, there is no need 
for a State enforcement law supplement- 
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Wide World 
American delegates to the Pan-American Congress, which begins in Havana January 16, assembled in the White House 


grounds after their meeting with President Coolidge on December 28, 


Left to right they are: Morgan J. O’Brien, 


New York, Charles Evans Hughes, Frank B. Kellogg, President Coolidge, H. B. Fletcher, former Senator Oscar 
Underwood, James B. Scott, and Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director-General of the Pan-American Union 


ing the Federal law. Governor Ritchie 
has recently been quoted in the daily 
newspapers as taking the position that, 
since the Volstead Law is a Federal law, 
it should be enforced by the Federal 
Government, and that the State Govern- 
ment (at least the State Government of 
Maryland) should have no part in it 
whatever. Senator Reed’s position has 
not been put in words, but is taken on 
faith by the anti-Volsteaders. When 
(and if) Senator Reed makes a state- 
ment, it will probably be more sophisti- 
cated, more in accord with formula for 
statesmanlike utterance, but the anti- 
Volsteaders will no doubt accept it as 
meaning exactly the same that the other 
two are accepted as meaning—that a 
State has the right to interpret for itself 
the meaning and application of a Fed- 
eral law. 

Whether that is the real meaning of 
any of them is open to question, but it 
is the meaning accepted by those modifi- 
cationists known as_ anti-Volsteaders. 
That designation is not meant to apply 
to all who would like to see the Volstead 
Law amended, and by no means to all 
who would like to see the Eighteenth 
Amendment removed from the Constitu- 
tion. 

The point is this: That the effort to 
have the Democratic Party committed 
to this policy, not by making it a plank 
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in the platform, but by calling it “the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson,” will 
probably be opposed and resented, may 
even bring on a row quite as disastrous 
as was the Smith-McAdoo feud. Few 
men in the Democratic Party will con- 
cede to any other men, though they be 
members of that party, the right to de- 
cide what the principles of Jefferson are 
in their application to present-day issues. 
There is no agreement, or basis of agree- 
ment, in fact, as to whether this thing 
or that thing among current policies is 
Jeffersonian, no agreement or basis of 
agreement as to who is a Jeffersonian. 
There are even those who believe, with 
more than a little sound basis, that 
President Coolidge is the most thorough 
Jeffersonian now in public life. 

It is not even impossible that a nom- 
inee may be made in the Democratic 
Convention of 1928, as one was made 
another time, by the presentation of the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


The Woman and the Visa 


WHEN President Coolidge issued an 
Executive Order requiring non-immi- 
grant aliens who wished to come to the 
United States for a temporary visit to 
procure a visa from an American consul 
stating that fact, he had two good rea- 
sons, There had been uncertainty about 


these cases, and in some instances the 
visitors had been detained and annoyed. 
On the other hand, if record were not 
kept, the privilege could easily be abused 
—who otherwise could tell whether the 
temporary visit plea were true or false? 

The legality of the President’s order 
has been tested in an odd way. An Eng- 
lishwoman tried to dodge it. Only two 
reasons suggest themselves: one, that 
she didn’t mean to visit and return; the 
other, that she resented what she may 
have regarded as an interference with 
her personal independence. She came 
from England to Canada, failed to get 
the regular visa from Canada to the 
United States because our Consul in 
Montreal held that she was trying to 
evade the law, crossed the line to Ver- 
mont, and was held as an alien entering 
the United States without a visa. 

The case was taken into the courts, 
and a Federal Circuit Court has just 
held that the order was not based on war 
legislation now repealed, and that the 
granting of a visa is not a ministerial 
but a discretionary act, especially as 
every consul had been directed by the 
State Department to satisfy himself of 
the temporary nature of a proposed 
visit. 

Why not play fair? It irks no one to 
comply with the order, and it stops a 
hole that needs stopping. 
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The Crutch of Authority 


OST people most of the time and all people some of 
the time feel the need of a pope. They want some 


one to tell them what. to think or what to do, some 
one to take from their shoulders the responsibility of decisions. 

When a seeker for relief from the burden of making up his 
own mind asks for an answer to his question, the better will 
he like the answer if it is unqualified and explicit. He does 
not want advice; he wants decision. The pious Roman Cath- 
olic finds it in the confessional. But there are others besides 
pious Roman Catholics who at one time or another want their 
minds made up for them. 

It is because there are many who crave such answers to 
their problems that one of the popular features of the con- 
temporary daily press is Dr. Cadman’s syndicated answers 
to questions. Of course, not all the questions that are sent 
to Dr. Cadman are asked for the purpose of getting his coun- 
sel. Some of them are undoubtedly sent by people who wish 
to challenge his views, others by those who are interested in 
knowing what a man like Dr. Cadman thinks of subjects that 
are revolving in their minds. Of readers who turn to Dr. 
Cadman’s column not all by any means do so because they 
hope Dr. Cadman has decided some question that they do not 
want to decide. But the reason for this syndicated feature is 
undoubtedly to be found in the very common human desire 
to have one’s own thought and conduct planned and guided 
by another. To those who for the time being are self-reliant, 
who trust implicitly their own judgment, who insist on think- 
ing for themselves, who rarely seek advice and never will- 
ingly accept authority, the impulse to ask such questions as 
those Dr. Cadman answers is incomprehensible. But even 
they may some day find their self-reliance shaken, some prob- 
lem of life too baffling for their limited experience, and them- 
selves secretly wishing that they might become passenger 
instead of captain and put the responsibility for part at least 
of the voyage of their lives on some one else. 

The desire to shift responsibility from one’s own shoulders 
to the shoulders of another is not to be confounded with sen- 
sible obedience, as in a disaster at sea or in some other emer- 
gency, to the orders of the one in command. On such occa- 
sions or under such circumstances of life as those which call 
for concerted action, the subordination of one will to another, 
whether it is the will of the individual players on a football 
team to the will of the field general, or the will of the indi- 
vidual orchestral player to the will of the conductor, or the 
will of the worker in a factory to the will of a manager, is 
essential to the group and may be essential to the survival of 
the individual. Such subordination to a definite end is essen- 
tially different from the desire to let another take one’s own 
place at the steering-wheel of one’s own life. 

The desire to shift responsibility to some one else is not 
confined to the ignorant or the uneducated. It is by no means 
necessarily a mark of intellectual inferiority. It is sometimes 
a sign of a lack of self-confidence, of a low valuation of one’s 
own judgment. Weariness may result from a long-continued 
effort in making difficult decisions, especially in the face of 
opposition or indifference, as it may result from any effort. 
Sometimes, therefore, the desire to shift responsibility is sim- 
ply the sign of a tired will. But, whatever the cause, the 
desire to escape responsibility for decisions is an experience 
that comes sooner or later to most of us. 
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Among many this desire is not an occasional experience, but 
a constitutional trait. It may even become a habit, a con- 
viction, a creed. Wherever morality is accepted as an external 
code, laid down for us by a Church or a Book, this desire to 
yield one’s will becomes a form of religion. 

This is what Sabatier has well named the religion of author- 
ity. It is what is meant by many people when they speak of 
Christianity. Indeed, it seems hard for Europeans, among 
whom state religion has prevailed either in a Catholic or in a 
Protestant form, to think of religion in any other way. A 
recent scholarly book on “Christianity,” by Charles Guigne- 
bert, Professor of the History of Christianity in the Univer- 
sity of Paris—a book already referred to in these columns— 
is based wholly on this conception of Christianity as a religion 
of code and creed. 

When Sigmund Freud, the Viennese psychologist who orig- 
inated psychoanalysis, says, in a small book recently published 
abroad, that man must abandon religion and for it substitute 
science, he appears to be thinking of religion as a form of 
authority. If that is what he means, he has gone no further 
than many other scientists who yet see in the free mind of 
man a place for faith. Whether he means more than this or 
not, he certainly means at least that with the coming of 
science there has passed the day of the religion of authority. 
And yet such is the irony of human affairs, these very words 
of Freud will be accepted as a creed or dogma by many of his 
followers. As among all other classes of mankind, so among 
Freudians, there are those who will accept the great man’s 
decisions and dicta as valid for them. To such as these 
among his followers Freud himself is the pope. They simply 
substitute one religion of authority for another. 

Meantime it may be well for even such to remember that 
there are men of science who are essentially and profoundly 
religious—men like Michael Pupin, one of the most scientific 
minds of the day; Robert Andrews Millikan, whose intellect 
has probed secrets of the electron; and Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, the newly elected President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Such men are not dogmatists 
either in religion or in science; for the greater the scientist, 
the more keenly is he aware of that which lies beyond the 
power of any instruments ever to weigh or measure. 

ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 


Words to be Inscribed 


N reply to a Ku Klux Klansman who asked him to order 
I an investigation of alleged police interference with a 
parade of the order, Governor Smith has explained that 
it is not within the power of the Governor to order miscel- 
laneous investigations; but he adds with Rooseveltian direct- 
ness and in almost Rooseveltian language: “I regard the pur- 
poses of your organization with abhorrence and I consider 
them subversive of the fundamentals of American demoeracy. 
Nevertheless, in so far as it lies within my power under the 
law, I would accord to you exactly the same even-handed jus- 
tice that I would give to anybody else.” And he quotes from 
an opinion of the Appellate Division of the New York State 
Supreme Court two sentences, of which the second is as fol- 
lows: “American liberty extends the protection of the law 
even to those who are false to its principles.” 
What sentences should be preferred to these as inscriptions 
in every executive, legislative, and judicial chamber in the 
land? 
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The Wilson Prize Essay 
Contest 


N declining to make an award of either first or second 
I prize in the contest for the best essays on ‘““‘What Wood- 
row Wilson Means to Me,” the Jury of Award of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation acted in accord with good sense, 
with courage, with self-respect, and, most important of all, 
with respect to the memory of the man whom the offer of the 
prize was designed to honor. 

When the offer was first announced, there was reasonable 
doubt whether either a prize contest of this sort had in it the 
promise of success or the subject could elicit a work of litera- 
ture worthy of the $25,000 offered for the first prize or of the 
character and record of Woodrow Wilson himself. As a figure 
of eminence not only in American history but in world his- 
tory, Woodrow Wilson should command high intelligence in 
any effort at critical analysis and portraiture. For such work 
the sum of $25,000 would be by no means too high a reward. 
A contribution to the literature of political science and biog- 
raphy would be of lasting interest. But it is hard to see of 
what interest or importance it is to the world to be told what 
the emotional response Woodrow Wilson’s personality evokes 
from some individual, be he well known or obscure. The 
chances that anything could be written within 2,500 words 
that would be worthy of such a prize as was offered seemed to 
many to be remote. But the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
had no choice. It acted as agent and trustee for the donors. 
The contest was announced and some ten thousand essays 
were submitted. 

For the Jury of Award the easiest thing would have been 
to select the best essay, whether considered worthy or not, as 
recipient of the first prize. But by the terms of the arrange- 
ment under which they acted the members were charged with 
deciding whether the best essay submitted to them could be 
“fairly and conscientiously considered worthy of the awards.” 
The principle on which they acted was stated in these words: 
“No principal prize should, in our judgment, be given to any 
essay which is not, both in substance and in style, fit to be 
published without embarrassment and submitted to the criti- 
cal judgment of educated men and women.” To the members 
of the jury whose arguments prevailed against the natural 
desire to avoid criticism belongs great credit for adherence to 
this judgment. 

By their verdict, it is true, they have laid themselves open 
to bitter complaints from some contestants and even to the 
implication of having lent themselves to a scheme by which a 
prize was offered that was never intended to be bestowed. 
Aside from the obvious futility of any such scheme, the inter- 
est of the jury was naturally in making an award if possible. 
It is worthy of note that one of the contestants whose essay 
was included among the seven best submitted by men has 
written to the committee saying that if his essay was one of 
these seven he is satisfied that no award for first or second 
prize should have been given because he knows his own essay 
was not worthy of any such award. 

It has been by no means an unfortunate occurrence if the 
refusal of this award has set a standard for similar juries in 
the future. Indeed, it has been positively a fortunate occur- 
rence if it has tended to discourage the institution of such 
prize contests for large stakes. Such an award as the Nobel 
Prize does not belong in this category, for it is in the nature, 
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not of an incentive to be striven for, but a reward for recog- 
nized achievement. At least it should be now clear that the 
burden rests upon those who seek to justify the offer of any 
great prize to contestants, and that if any prize is ever justi- 
fiable it must be commensurate with the effort it requires and 
the achievement it is designed to produce. 


Headway 


F Columbus had had an airplane, does any one doubt that 
I he would have used it to explore the Atlantic Ocean? 

If Aristotle had known how to avail himself of the 
spectroscope or the other apparatus of modern science to de- 
termine the nature of the universe, does any one doubt that 
he would have applied their evidence to his philosophy of life? 

The minds of such men were the true measures of human 
advance in their times. The intellectual pioneers—however 
they are regarded by their contemporaries—are always the 
real indicators that mankind is moving forward. 

The year just closed has marked a new mastery of matter 
and energy. Newspapers and magazines have recorded them 
triumphantly as proofs of progress. But mechanical achieve- 
ments—spectacular as they may be—are not in themselves 
progress. They are only means to progress. Not even ex- 
ploits like Lindbergh’s reveal anything new. Splendidly as 
they show afresh the heroic possibilities of human beings, they 
but reaffirm the spirit of Columbus. 

That is the vital essence—the spirit and purpose of scien- 
tific adventure. The conquest of new knowledge and its 
acceptance and use are alone progress. By that test must be 
measured the past year and all years. To perceive any prog- 
ress in these terms would require a longer period than any one 
year. But a century shows it. The gain in freedom of 
thought and consequent enlightenment over the past hundred 
years is perceptible. A glance further back to the days when 
men were imprisoned or put to death for sincere intellectual 
inquiry into the problems of life shows better how far we have 
progressed. And back of them were the days when men and 
women were thrown to wild beasts in public arenas for their 
convictions, and children were sacrificed blindly to the fear of - 
devouring gods. For a race that started in the jungle without 
explanations, we are not doing so badly. In contrast with 
those dark valleys of human life, we have gained a long dis- 
tance up the mountainside into sunlight—even if the peaks 
still tower ahead. 

The use we make of the means of knowledge and power we 
master is the gauge of our growth into racial maturity. And 
these means, opening up new views of the universe, themselves 
affect our understanding. Dr. F. R. Moulton, speaking at the 
annual meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, affirmed this influence of discovery and in- 
vention on the intelligence of man. “Our successors, say, a 
million years from now,” he said, ‘“‘may surpass us as much 
in reasoning powers, in creative imagination, in esthetic 
appreciation, and in lofty aspirations as we surpass in these 
respects our predecessors of a million years ago.” 

A million years is a long stretch of imagination. It would 
have been an impossible concept to the beings of a million 
years ago. To make it easier for ourselves, call it ten thou- 
sand years. Through each of them—through the year we are 
now entering—progress will depend on that willingness to seek 
truth, to face any facts and be guided accordingly, which has 
brought us as far as we have come. 
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Musical Impressions 


HE success two seasons ago of 
the revival of “La Vestale” 
made it almost inevitable that 
sooner or later that other operatic 
priestess, “Norma,” would reappear on 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, whence she has been banished 
ever since the great Lilli Lehmann pre- 
sented her there some thirty years ago. 
Reappear she did about six weeks since, 
this time in the person of Rosa Pon- 
selle. 

That the revival was justified is evi- 
dent, as in the first place, an opera that 
has held its own for nearly a century 
shows a vitality that in itself constitutes 
no inconsiderable element of greatness 
and should be heard by the present gen- 
eration of opera-goers once at least, even 
though it be listened to much in the 
same spirit that gets one through the 
reading of a masterpiece by one of the 
great eighteenth-century novelists. Be- 
sides, it gives us an opportunity to hear 
and enjoy a type of singing all too sel- 
dom vouchsafed to us in these days of 
squawks and grunts heroically endeav- 
oring to break through the barrage of 
a gigantic orchestra going full blast, 
which, though it often makes a grand 
and glorious effect taken as a whole, can 
scarcely be calculated to further diligent 
pursuit of the art of bel canto. 

After the first feelings of exasperation 
over the inadequacy of the instrumenta- 
tion and accompaniments have some- 
what subsided, one comes to accept the 
old opera as it is for what it is, hoppy- 
toad tunes and all. Even in the heyday 
of its career it evidently was not con- 
sidered altogether sacred, for did not 
Richard Wagner himself when he was 
in Paris in 1840, long before the days 
of the Tannhauser-Jockey Club war, 
endeavor on one occasion to monkey-up 
this very score? He says in his auto- 
biography: “The various ways by which 
I might obtain recognition in Paris 
formed the chief topic of our discussions 
at that time. . . . I next stumbled on the 
idea of writing a grand bass aria with a 
chorus, for Lablache to introduce into 
his part of Orivist in Bellini’s Norma. 
Lehrs had to hunt up an Italian political 
refugee to get the text out of him. This 
was done, and I produced an effective 
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By EUGENE BONNER 


HE" each week, Eugene 
Bonner—musician, composer, 
and critic—is going to give us news 
and criticisms on affairs in the mu- 
sical world. New operas, new ex- 
periments, happenings. of note—all 
will be reported in these pages. It 
will give us an intelligent view of a 
subject which has been too much 
neglected in a country so passion- 
ately devoted to music in all its 
forms—from jazz to grand opera. 


composition d@ Ja Bellini (which still ex- 
ists among my manuscripts), and went 
off at once to offer it to Lablache. ... 
Lablache received me most kindly, and 
assured me that my aria was most excel- 
lent, though it was impossible to intro- 
duce it into Bellini’s opera after the 
latter had already been performed so 
very often. My relapse into the domain 
of Bellini’s style, of which I had been 
guilty through the writing of this aria, 
was therefore useless to me, and I soon 
became convinced of the fruitlessness of 
my efforts in that direction.” It would 
be amusing to get hold of that “grand 
bass aria”! 

Nevertheless good old “Norma” has 
weathered many storms, and if she con- 
tinues to be presented to future genera- 
tions as she is now brought forward at 
the Metropolitan she’s likely to weather 
many more. Much bilge has been writ- 
ten and spoken as to the excruciating 
difficulty of singing this very exacting 
role. Rosa Ponselle settles all that by 
starting in full voice in the “Casta Diva” 
and ending up in that last great aria 
with no diminution of tone whatever, no 
signs of fatigue, and the whole done 
with no apparent effort, a shining exam- 
ple of singing and acting in what for 
lack of a better term is generally known 
as the Grand Style. Can it be that the 
powers at the Opera House are getting 
ready to present her in some of the great 
Wagnerian rdles—Isolde, for instance? 

Serafin did wonders with the archaic 
instrumentation, Lauri-Volpi acquitted 
himself nobly as Pollione, while Marion 
Telva gave us the best work we have 
had from her thus far, singing with a 


oeauty of tone that managed to hold its 
own against the glorious singing of this 
particular Norma. The scenic investi- 
ture was all that could be desired and 
the chorus was quite equal to the de- 
mands made upon it; but, after all is 
said and done, “Norma” as now given 
at the Metropolitan is Rosa Ponselle’s 
own particular affair. 

Louise Homer returned to us after an 
absence of eight years or thereabouts, 
and gave a stirring performance as Am- 
neris in a special matinée offering of 
“Aida.” She had a great welcome, as 
was to have been expected, and vocally 
as well as histrionically justified the ex- 
pectations of many who had never heard 
her in opera as well as those who have 
long known and admired this fine art- 
ist’s work, The eight years have brought 
a little added weight, but otherwise the 
passing of time has left little or no mark 
on the singer, who on this particular 
occasion was at the top of her form. 
Grete Stueckgold revealed a most inter- 
esting Aida, while Martinelli, Ruffo, and 
Pinza gave their familiar interpretations 
of Rhadames, Amonasro, and Ramfis, 
respectively. Serafin conducted what 
turned out to be an unusually spirited 
performance of this very familiar opera. 

A Saturday afternoon performance of 
“Tannhduser” brought forward Law- 
rence Tibbett in the réle of Wolfram, his 
first appearance in that part. He gave 
by all odds the best performance of that 
character seen here in many a day, 
singing with great beauty of tone and an 
adherence to pitch often sadly lacking in 
the interpreters of this rdle, though it 
must be admitted that his make-up was 
not altogether happy. 

Grete Stueckgold was a new Octavian 
in “Rosenkavalier,” and a brilliant and 
graceful one at that, while other inter- 
esting events thus far in the season have 
been the revivals of Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut” with Alda, Gigli, and Scotti, 
and that of the Humperdinck “Hansel 
and Gretel.” This little opera was 
beautifully done by all concerned, espe- 
cially Dorothée Manski, who as Rosina 
Leckermaul did make the most delecta- 
ble poll-parrot noises. The Humper- 
dinck work was preceded by a youthful 
indiscretion of Erik Korngold, a dull 
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one-act affair yclept ‘“Violanta,” in 
which Madame Jeritza displayed her 
pulchritude and an unbelevably long 
train. 


| homage SCHUMANN-HEINK sang 
her farewell recital in Carnegie 
Hall Saturday afternoon, December 10. 
As can well be imagined, it was an occa- 
sion for many and varied demonstra- 
tions of enthusiasm and affection. The 
great contralto sang a long and formida- 
ble program, which she did with as little 
effort as she would have displayed forty 
or fifty years ago. Walter Damrosch, 
representing Mayor Walker, who was 
unable to attend (and contrary to his 
wont missed something), presented her 
with a portfolio containing letters from 
the Governors of all the States, making 
a gallant remark while so doing, which 
was promptly and audibly rewarded 
with a kiss from Madame. Colonel 
Douglas MacKay, 
American Legion and attended by a 
color-bearer with escort, presented the 
singer with a fine bouquet of red roses in 
appreciation of her patriotic work dur- 
ing the war. 

In one of the several speeches she was 
forced to make Mme. Schumann-Heink 
called attention to the fact that, while 
she was retiring from the concert stage 
after this season, she had no intention 
of being idle, and would endeavor to 
find young singers to whom she could 
impart some of her knowledge of the 
art of singing, provided, she added, she 
could find some girls who did not 
“smoke or powder their noses.” While 
that proviso may entail a long search, 
let us hope all the same that she will 
find some one with the voice and intelli- 
gence to profit by her great store of 
knowledge and experience. The singer 
ended the proceedings, not inappro- 
priately under the circumstances, with a 
rousing delivery of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


(C) Mishkin 
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representing the 


ies Philharmonic Orchestra, in co- 
operation with the Pro-Musica So- 
Clety, gave a very interesting program of 
novelties for the benefit of the Pension 
Fund of the orchestra, consisting of 
Ernest Schelling’s symphonic poem 
“Morocco,” a “Magnificat” by Heinrich 
Kaminski for solo soprano, solo viola, 
chorus, and orchestra, and the “Psalmus 
Hungaricus” of Zoltan Kodaly, for tenor 
solo, chorus, and orchestra. 










































Rosa Ponselle 


Mr. Schelling conducted his own 
score, in which, according to his own 
words, he has tried to translate into 
symphonic language the impressions left 
with him by some of the Berber and 
Chleuh music he heard last year when 
making a trip through the North Af- 
rican desert and Morocco; _recollec- 
tions of the “Berber Bard outside the 
walls of Fez, the picturesque fire-eater, 
and the dancing of the Ouled-Nails” 
all find their way into the colorful 
and brilliantly written score, which, 
however, in our opinion, would be 
much improved by a little judicious 
cutting. 

The Kaminski “Magnificat,” written, 
according to the composer, in the Bach 
style, is a dignified and impressive piece 
of work, well balanced and full of re- 
ligious feeling, which deserves a second 
hearing. Harriet Van Emden _ got 
through the difficult vocal part most 
creditably, though she was somewhat 
overpowered by the volume of the 
chorus and orchestra, as indeed who 
wouldn’t have been? 

Kodaly’s music is a setting of an old 
Hungarian version of the Fifty-fifth 
Psalm with interpolations and exten- 
sions. While neither modern in treat- 
ment nor of great originality, the music 
is sincere and poignant, rising at times 
to heights of tragic beauty. Richard 
Crooks sang the solo part with feeling 
and authority, while the chorus and 
orchestra under the direction of Mengel- 
berg were more than equal to the occa- 
sion. 


Pale one in the neighborhood of Car- 
negie Hall a certain Monday night 
not so long ago would have decided that 
Mary Pickford, John Gilbert, or some 
other movie star was about the premises. 
A score or so extra policemen, hermeti- 
cally sealed box-office windows, and har- 
ried and exasperated doorkeepers all 
gave testimony of great doings of some 
kind or other. The fact of the matter is 
that Yehudi Menuhin, that brilliant 
young genius of the fiddle, was giving 
his one and only New York recital of 
the season. 

Now on the above-mentioned occasion 
we had been guilty of the lamentable 
oversight of leaving our tickets at home; 
with praiseworthy persistence and a 
childlike faith, we elbowed our way into 
the lobby, hoping for the best. . . . Could 
we get in the front door? We could not. 
Could we get in the back door? We 
could not. Did we get in at all? We did 
not! 
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E asked Vivian Burnett, the 
original Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, to remember a story his 


mother had told him asa child. But all 
is grist, it seems, that comes to a writer’s 
mill, and the only story Mrs. Burnett 
never put into print afterwards was 
“The Mournful Story of Benny,” which 
failed dismally in its object. 

Vivian had taken to playing with 
matches, so one day his mother began 
the story of Benny, who stole downstairs 
in his nightgown, lit a fire without per- 
mission, and was eventually burned to 
a crisp. 

When she had finished, there was an 
impressive pause, then Vivian looked up, 
smiling. 

“Mother,” he begged, “‘please tell me 
some more about little Benny being 
burned to a crisp.” 

But Vivian Burnett himself has sent 
many a child happy to bed with his 
made-up tales, among them this story 
with a purpose, by which other small 
Dorothys may profit. 


The Story Lord Fauntleroy 
told Dorothy 
As remembered by Vivian Burnett 
HERE was once a nice young lady 


named Dorothy, much like other 
nice young ladies except for one bad 











habit—which, of course, you could never 
guess, 

“Dorothy,” her mother would say, 
“what are you doing with your hands?” 

“Hands?” Dorothy would answer, 
clapping them behind her back. ‘Why, 
nothing, Mother.” 

“Oh,” said her mother, looking at her 
very hard, “I thought I saw you”— 

“Oh, no, Mother,” said Dorothy; 
“no, you didn’t!” 

Well, one hot, drowsy afternoon as 
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Tell Me a Story 


Original tales remembered from childhood to tell to children 


Conducted by HARRIET EAGER DAVIS 


Illustrated by Lois Lenski 


r almost every family there is 
one favorite story which is an 
unwritten classic, It is usually the 
invention of one of the parents, and 
is sometimes passed on with varia- 
tions to each succeeding younger 
generation, In their way, these 
stories are like the folk-tales of the 
Negroes, which Joel Chandler Har- 
ris retold under the title of “Uncle 
Remus.” 


Dorothy sat under a tree in her front 
yard an odd little man suddenly ap- 
peared. He had a wrinkled face and 
piercing black eyes that stared right 
through you, and he kept his hands be- 
hind his back. 

“You're coming with me, Miss Doro- 
thy,” said the little man. 

“Why, but I don’t know if my mother 
will let me,” began Dorothy, feeling 
rather frightened. 

The little man laughed unpleasantly. 

“No matter! You may not like the 
place you’re going, but you’re going just 
the same.” 

“Why do you keep your hands behind 
your back?” asked Dorothy quickly, 
trying to change the subject. 

“None of your business!” snapped the 
little man. “But I advise you to keep 
yours there if you know what’s good for 
you. Come along, now, or shall I make 
you?” 

“Vou can’t make me!” cried Dorothy; 
“not if you keep your hands behind your 
back.” 

“Oh, can’t I?” snapped the little man, 
and, fastening her with his piercing 
black eyes, he drew her straight to her 
feet and up in the air after him. 

On and on they went, over the roof 
of Dorothy’s home, over the school- 
house, over the church, over hill and 
over dale, till they reached a strange 
country. 

Dropping her down under a big tree, 
the little man disappeared. Dorothy 
looked about. She was alone, and on 
the lowest branches of the tree hung the 
most beautiful fruits she had ever seen 
—great apples and pears and oranges 
and grapes, as well as many strange 


and wonderful kinds. All she had to do 
was to stretch out her hand. 

Her mouth watering, Dorothy held 
her right arm towards a giant bunch of 














grapes. But something queer had hap- 
pened. Dorothy looked at her hands. 
There were no fingers left, only stumps. 
She had bitten them all off. 

Mother had told her that the nail- 
biting habit grew worse and worse, but 
she had no idea it would come to this. 
What could she do? Dorothy looked 
about for the little man, but he was no- 
where to be seen, 

So, frightened and terribly ashamed, 
she clapped her hands behind her back 
and wandered on down the street, all 
lined with the same beautiful fruit trees. 
Dorothy began to notice other children, 
some of her own friends among them, 
and even grown people, all walking with 
bent heads and all holding their hands 
behind their backs. 

Then as Dorothy turned a corner she 
came upon such a wonderful sight that 
she forgot everything else. 

As far as she could see, the street was 
lined with Christmas trees, and on every 
branch hung a doll—hbig dolls and little 
dolls, black-haired and golden, brown- 
eyed and blue, some dressed in pink silk 
and lace, others in blue velvet, some in 
cunning gingham rompers, some only in 
pretty underclothes, with a packed valise 
over their arms, waiting for a loving 
mother to dress them. 

On the lowest branch hung a real in- 
fant doll with a wrinkled nose and fat 
legs and eyes that opened and shut. It 
was dressed in the dearest little white 
dress with blue ribbons, and as it swung 
gently in the breeze it cried: “Ma-ma! 
Ma-ma!” 

Dorothy stretched out both hands— 
then her arms fell by her side. The 
baby doll still smiled on the tree, but 
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Dorothy could not take it. She had no 
fingers, only stumps. She had bitten 
them all off. 

Crying as if her heart would break, 
Dorothy turned away. She could not 
even blow her nose on the handkerchief 
right there in her pocket. Hands behind 
her back again, she wandered on, The 
sun had set; it was growing dark and 
chilly, and Dorothy had had no sup- 
per. 

Suddenly she saw a beautiful white- 
marble palace, with gold doors. The 
doors were open, and Dorothy walked 
in. She called “Hello!” two or three 
times very timidly, but nobody an- 
swered. So she went from one beautiful 
big empty room to another, until at last 
she came to a great table set with deli- 
cious food—hot tureens of her favorite 
soup, chicken and turkey, waffles with 
maple syrup, cakes with all kinds of 

















icing, and, best of all, chocolate ice- 
cream! 

Dorothy was so tired and hungry that 
she forgot again, and stretched out her 
hand towards the table. But it was no 
use. She had no fingers, only stumps. 
She had bitten them all off. 

Crying and sobbing, Dorothy threw 
herself on the floor. She might as well 
die. Without fingers, there was nothing 
to live for. Dorothy thought of her 
mother. If she were here, she would 
find a way to help her. Mother would 
love her even if she had bitten her nails 
till there were no fingers left. 

Then, on the other side of the room 
Dorothy saw her, in her fresh house 
dress, her hair shining brown and 
smooth as always, holding out her hands 
and smiling. 

“Dorothy!” she called. “Dorothy!” 

In a minute Dorothy was at her side. 
She tried to take her mother’s hand, but 
her drm fell down uselessly. For, of 
course, she had no fingers, only stumps. 
She had bitten them all off. 

Mother began to fade away like a 
dream, growing dim, and then bright, 
and dim and bright until— 

“Dorothy!” came her voice again, 
very clear and close. 
her eyes. There she lay, rubbing her 
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Dorothy opened ” 


eyes, under the old apple tree, and above 
her stood Mother, who had been trying 
to wake her, 

“Hop up!” smiled Mother. “Father’s 
brought you something.” 

But Dorothy was staring at her hands 
as if she had never seen them before. 
There were her ten fingers, all safe and 
sound, but the nails were ragged and 
bitten down to the quick. Then, so 
strong is habit, before she knew it, a 
finger was in her mouth. 

“Dorothy,” said her mother, “what 
are you doing with your hands?” 


And this time Dorothy did not clap 
them behind her back and answer: 
“Nothing, Mother.” She looked steadily 
at the ugly nails, and said, soberly: “I 
was starting to bite my finger-nails, but 
I’m not going to do it any more.” And, 
glancing up into the tree, she saw a 
knot-hole that looked exactly like the 
face of the little old man, grinning at 
her. 

So they went into the house, and 
there was Father with a big box of 
chocolate ice-cream he had bought on 
his way home from the office. 


A Son of the Samurai 
(Continued from page 50) 


one thing: He walked in the Way—the 
Way of the Master. In it alone his soul 
breathed and had its being. Outside of 
it, it died. If a Samurai blundered out 
of it, he apologized for his crime with 
his life. No other price was quite ade- 
quate for the offense. Father stopped. 

“Just how many times have you 
heard me speak of this before?” father 
asked me. 

“As often as the rain drops from the 
eaves,” I told him, 

“Yesterday you broke your father’s 
orders.” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“You took your friend, younger than 
yourself, to the gate of death and—and 
left him there in the hands of strangers. 
You ran from blame like a frightened 
badger. But you did not stop there. 
You lacquered your crime with a lie. 
You thought you could deceive me. 
Perhaps you could. But just what made 
you think you could blindfold Heaven? 
You did everything under the wide- 
open eyes of Heaven, didn’t you?” 

I did not answer. I couldn’t. 


M: father rose to his feet. My eyes 
were upon my folded knees. I 
wasn’t looking at him, but I knew. The 
same mystic sense. A moment later 
something made me lift my eyes. 

What I saw brought my heart right 
up into my throat. 

I saw my father standing there near 
the tokonoma (the alcove of honor) with 
the naked blade streaming down from 
his hand. It was the famous sword he 
had taken from the rack in the toko- 
noma, For some minutes his eyes ca- 
ressed the blade as if it were his own 
very soul suddenly laid bare. Then he 
turned to me and took one or two steps 
—perhaps three. 


Just then I heard the fusuma (the up- 
holstered partition of a Japanese room) 
open behind me. And an instant later I 
heard the gentle voice of my grand- 
mother calling my father’s name. 

“Hai, mother-above,” answered father, 
the great blade still streaming from his 
hand like a silver salute. 

“May I have the child for a short 
while?” said grandmother, her voice soft 
and very low, as usual, but clear like 
the low note of a flute. “I would 
like to take him on a visit to the tem- 
ple.” 

My father returned the blade into the 
sheath, got down on his knees on the 
matted floor and bowed to his mother 
with his forehead touching the floor: 
“Your pleasure, mother-above, is the law 
in this house—always. May I humbly 
wish you a pleasant visit? Always cool 
and quiet there at the temple in sum- 
mer.” 

Grandmother took me by the hand 
and led me out of the room. 


I HAVE never learned just what father 
intended to do with me or with the 
sword. I have never asked him. 


yes this happened, not in the Old, 
but in the New Nippon. There was 
a law in the country at that time mak- 
ing it a capital offense for even a father 
to kill his son save only in self-defense. 
And it made no difference what the son 
did either. Unlike the feudal days, the 
power of life and death over his son had 
been taken away from a father years 
ago. Still my father was old-fashioned 
in his sense of Samurai honor. I never 
learned just what he intended to do with 
me or with the sword. I never asked 
him. But I was glad that my grand- 
mother came. 
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Life and Death and Giants 


r NuERE is a girl in Virginia who 
gives a strange story to the 
newspapers, She has been face 

to face with the extreme terror, the ter- 

ror of being buried alive, and can pro- 
duce a whole funeral procession, her 
own, to bear witness. 

She remembers the wind storm and 
her father’s yard, the falling branch 
from a great tree, and the blow on her 
head. It was a blow that struck the 
secret spring of action, for after it, 
within her hearing, she was pronounced 
dead. She was unable to move as they 
lifted her into her coffin; she was unable 
to move as she lay all night awaiting her 
own funeral; and through the singing of 
the hymns and the slow procession to the 
graveyard, still unable to move. 

At the grave, in accordance with an 
outworn custom, the coffin was left open 
for the last good-bys. Her brother 
leaned over and kissed her motionless 
face. By some extreme of emotion she 
made the effort of her being and suc- 
ceeded only in fluttering one eyelid. 
But it was enough. Her brother was 
positive he had seen it—unbelievable as 
it sounded; and the mother insisted 
that every restorative should be used at 
once. A few hours later the girl was 
telling the story that lifts its head so 
strangely once or twice during a century 
—a story that knocks the very props 
from under our dearest convention, the 
convention of death. 


HERE is a three-year-old little girl 
in a pink dress who went to house- 
keeping last week in a Staten Island po- 
lice station, The policemen who listen 
to her story are more and more be- 
wildered by the gossamer maze of the 
strange world she brought with her, 
The little girl in the pink dress was 
found roaming the streets of St. George, 
hugging a large doll to a tiny bosom, and 
happily and confidently looking for 
Santa Claus. It seems she had just 
barely missed him round innumerable 
corners, and, incidentally, had missed 
everybody else at the same time. Her 
story is the candid and lovely combina- 
tion of fact and fancy. But her rescuing 
knights, the police force, would ap- 
parently prefer the darkest murder mys- 
tery to the unraveling of the little girl’s 
identity. She tells every one with 
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By IBBY HALL 


= and death, and giants 
Such as these, are still. ... 
Minor apparatus, hopper of the mill, 
Beetle at the candle, 

Or a fife’s small fame, 
Maintain by accident 

That they proclaim, 

—EmMILy DICKINSON. 


charming frankness that her home is in 
Union City, that she has lived along the 
Jersey shore, that her mother is 
“Helen,” her father “Jim,” and her 
brother “Johnny.” They brought her 
to Staten Island, she declares, in an 
automobile, and she got out to look for 
Santa Claus. Was he going to find her 
at this new house, did the matron think? 
It was Christmas Eve, and where was 
the place to hang one’s stocking? And 
if she stayed there, was he likely to 
know about it? 

The stocking was hung, and he evi- 
dently knew about it, for the next morn- 
ing the little girl in the pink dress had 
great difficulty in unpacking the large 
affair. But she has decided, according 
to reports, that she is found—at least, 
Santa Claus has found her; so now she 
adds a new item to her story. Her 
home, she tells people, is in Union City, 
along the Jersey coast, and, with a 
charming smile, “ere. 

No wonder the policemen are mysti- 
fied, since the facts are all with the 
little girl. Santa Claus seems to be the 
only actuality; for, after a week of 
search, “Helen” and “Jim” and “John- 
ny,” and even the automobile, remain a 
myth. And, the policemen will tell you, 
she has not cried once since she came. 


6 li United Press is sending out a 

cat-and-flying-fish story that has 
quite bowled the newspapers over. It is 
in the nature of news for the New Year, 
and comes from a redoubtable captain 
who has just returned from a trip round 
the world with his pet cat, Jenny, The 
captain boasts that Jenny is a well- 
trained cat, though he warns the news- 
papers that such training is none too 
easy to accomplish, 

When the ship’s supplies are getting 
low, it seems that Jenny retires with dig- 
nity to the lower deck, where she sits aft 
and watches for the fortune of the seas 


and flying-fish that are too daring; for 
any flying-fish that ventures too near 
Jenny’s watchful waiting is caught 
deftly by the tail and its head devoured 
before it recognizes this new terror of the 
seas. But that is as far as it goes; for 
Jenny is a perfect lady, and a house- 
keeping cat, and carefully saves the re- 
mainder of the fish for the hungry 
sailors. 

Jenny is the captain’s own cat, and 
he ought to know, 


HE news of Christmas week held a 
transfixing story—the death of 
Santa Claus. 

Christmas holidays are more than 
holiday. Sleeping imaginations awake 
and spring up like Christmas flowers, 
and the world belongs to a spirit, to chil- 
dren, and to make-believe. 

The world of 1927 belonged to an 
actor in love with make-believe for 
seventy-one years, and this year he de- 
termined to play his dearest réle—he 
was going to be Santa Claus. He was 
already booked for another part that 
meant his bread and butter, The new 
play was opening the day after Christ- 
mas, but on Christmas Eve he was due 
for this dearer engagement: he had 
promised to go to the house of a friend 
and be Santa Claus for the children. 

It must be remembered that this was 
not an ordinary occasion, or an ordinary 
role for the old actor to undertake. It 
was natural that any one who was so in 
love with the part, and who, indeed, was 
the living image of the beloved saint 
himself, should have been tempted often 
by large sums of money to appear as a 
professional Santa Claus; but he was 
not for hire. He knew his childhood 
better than that, and declared that for 
no financial bribe would he risk his 
amateur standing. 

In his red suit and white whiskers, 
beside his Christmas tree, and with his 
hand on his unopened pack, Santa Claus 
heard a summons more imperative ‘than 
reindeers’ feet on an icy roof. His heart, 
that was beating too high perhaps, 
stopped suddenly, and it was the ex- 
pectant children who found him lying 
underneath the tree. 

There was no pretense there: Santa 
Claus was real, and Santa Claus was 
dead. . 
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George Kauf- 
man’s long-await- 
ed play on the 
people of the the- 
atre, “The Royal 
Family,” was of- 
fered last week 
amid a sudden 
burst of new 
openings in many 
theatres. Whether or not it will ever 
become popular, it brings up the always 
interesting speculation: Just what is it 
that makes an actor, and wherein does 
the theatrical life differ from that of 
other people? 

Miss Ferber and Mr. Kaufman seem 
very frankly to have chosen the Barry- 
more family for the purposes of their 
plot, to have exaggerated and changed 
it in many respects, and finally to have 
ended up with a play which contains 
more points of departure than resem- 
blances. The result is a play containing 
excellently drawn characters, each of 
whom gets nowhere in particular, but 
who all together make up a distinctly 
new and modern view of a first-class the- 
atrical family viewed on its human 
side and in its social and family aspect. 
The whole play, for instance, takes place 
in the duplex apartment of the Caven- 
dishes, as the authors have named their 
Royal Family. Generations of actors 
are behind the Cavendishes, and pre- 
sumably generations of them are to fol- 
low. They are, one and all, a sophisti- 
cated, amusing, half-mad, egotistical lot; 
yet each one with the glamour and at- 
traction which invests people who live 
life completely and express whatever 
genuine personality they possess. 

To this family kind-hearted Oscar 
Wolfe—Charles Frohman amply dis- 
guised and wonderfully played by 
Jefferson De Angelis—plays Papa and 


benevolent protector and friend; and ~ 


shows himself by all odds the strongest 
man of the group, with the most gen- 
uine perception, and the most artistic 
appreciation, and the best balance, 
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Shades Dow 


A Review of the Stage 


The play is full of extraordinarily 
amusing remarks; quips, retorts, unex- 
pected upsets, are the rule; so much so 
that humanity sometimes seems lacking 
in the people themselves, and Miss Fer- 
ber and Mr. Kaufman come danger- 
ously close to just being funny. 

Nevertheless the strength of family 
tradition is shown to be precisely as 
binding in the theatre as in other fields 
of endeavor, and because of the wide 
gulf which genuinely does exist between 
the person who values ideas and emo- 
tions and the person to whom financial 
success and industry are paramount— 
because of this gulf the difficulty of any 
happy marriage between the people of 
the business world and the people of 
the artistic world is convincingly demon- 
strated. 

Showing this, the authors have made 
their protagonist of business and the 
humdrum world unnecessarily dumb— 
in fact, he talks like a Marc Connolly 
traveler on a Pullman; and the picture 
of life which he holds out to Julie Caven- 
dish is anything but attractive. The 
same criticism might be made of the 
entire play. It veers from comedy to 
farce and to tragedy without the slightest 
warning, and thus fails to be utterly 
convincing. But this may be partially 
because the actors are called upon to 
simulate genius—which is not easy. 

In addition, the play is not written 
with a continuity of interest which is 
sustained by any two or three char- 
acters; but is a picture of the 
hectic existence of the whole family— 
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from Tony, the 
brother, who is 
too hot-tempered 
to get on with 
his director in 
Hollywood, and 
who makes the 
world his play- 
ground in be- 
tween dazzling 
his audiences, to 
the young daugh- 
ter of the family, 
who insists on giving up the stage and 
marrying for love, only to find that as 
soon as the baby no longer needs her she 
cannot resist the lure of the footlights. 

Whether or not the authors intend it, 
they give a picture of a highly sophis- 
ticated group of people, each one so 
egotistically intent on his own ideas that 
the world they create is a hubbub and 
nothing more—a kind of glamourous, 
dramatic, frightfully wearing, high-ten- 
sioned existence, which because of the 
emotional make-believe which constitutes 
so many of its hours, so titillates the im- 
agination and the emotions that simplic- 
ity and rest and happiness are impossible. 

All generalizations about actors are, of 
course, as foolish as generalizations 
about any section of society. Variety 
among the people of the theatre is even 
more marked than among other sorts be- 
cause of the fact that one supreme tal- 
ent draws together an immense number 
of different personalities. One has only 
to go to “The Shannons of Broadway” 
after seeing “The Royal Family” to be 
convinced of this. Considered, how- 
ever, as a picture of people and person- 
alities, “The Royal Family” is a very 
interesting affair. Considered as a play, 
it isn’t very good. The first two acts 
end with a joke on the audience, and 
the final curtain goes down on a 
tragedy. Its main trouble is that most 
people conversant with the theatre will 
probably feel that they have strayed in 
on a really original play written espe- 
cially for a revival by “The Players” 
club. It is well acted—especially by 
Haidee Wright—but only Ethel Barry- 
more could really carry it. 
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The Street of Finance 


A Weekly Review of the High Lights of Wall Street 


P. MORGAN, James A, Farrell, 
and Myron C. Taylor will fill 
@ only partially the place left va- 
cant in the industrial world and in the 
United States Steel Corporation by the 
death of Judge Elbert H. Gary. Mr. 
Morgan succeeds him as chairman of the 
Board of Directors, Mr. Farrell as chief 
executive officer, and Mr. Taylor as 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 
But one great task is bequeathed to no 
one. It had been finished, for the time 
being at least, by Judge Gary. 

Today the Government, the public, 
the Steel Corporation, and other forms 
of Big Business are co-operating in a 
fashion which all believe, with only a 
few reservations, to be mutally advan- 
tageous, This harmony is due to the wis- 
dom of certain governing principles to 
which they have been converted largely 
through the efforts of Judge Gary, 
who, in addition to his other duties, filled 
the exacting and formidable post of 
liaison officer between these different in- 
terests. Because he was such a success- 
ful liaison officer no one is needed to 
replace him, Contact has been well es- 
tablished. 

In the closing years of his life, sophis- 
ticates laughed at Judge Gary and his 
homely, rather wordy, lectures on suc- 
cess, morality, and business ethics, but 
Ida M. Tarbell, his biographer, did not 
exaggerate when she wrote that “no man 
in contemporary affairs has more hon- 
estly earned the title of Industrial States- 
man.” In his field, he was more suc- 
cessful at reconciling apparently antag- 
onistic aims than was Henry Clay, the 
“Great Pacificator,” in his. Clay did no 
more than postpone the Civil War by a 
series of compromises. He never 
achieved any measure of reconciliation. 
Judge Gary persuaded opposing forces to 
forsake their principles, if any, and 
adopt his, 

The Judge’s popular fame as a con- 
ciliator rests largely on his success in 
winning the toleration and then the 
friendship of competitors, the public, and 
the Government, but, actually, he prob- 
ably had even greater difficulty in im- 
pressing his standards on his associates. 
After he had converted them, he had a 
more convincing case to argue against 
the Corporation’s detractors. 
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By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


F@ many years The Outlook has 
conducted in connection with 
this department—which is intended 
primarily to present an intelligent 
discussion of what is going on in the 
financial world—an advice-to-sub- 
scribers service, 

Beginning with this issue, how- 
ever, a new policy will be followed. 
The Outlook believes that intelli- 
gent people nowadays properly seek 
advice concerning their investments 
from their local banker or the repre- 
sentatives of the reputable invest- - 
ment houses in their city or town, It 
does not believe that it is the func- 
tion of a magazine to give definite 
financial advice, It considers that 
the question of how to invest your 
money has become a specialized 
field which no longer lies within the 
proper province of this magazine. 

If there are any of our readers 
who are not easily able to consult a 
banker or investment house repre- 
sentative, The Outlook will be glad 
to direct them to the proper sources 
of information, and, if desired, turn 
their inquiries over to such special- 
ists as we consider dependable and 
trustworthy, 


Ruthlessness was the rule and law- 
lessness anything but the exception in 
the steel business at the time of the 
Corporation’s foundation. Andrew 
Carnegie had well established the tradi- 
tion of cutthroat competition. Few op- 
portunities to ruin a rival were neglected. 
The Government and the public both 
were pretty generally considered as en- 
emies. The Judge required many years 


of strenuous effort to stamp out the il- . 


legal practices that persisted in some of 
the Corporation’s subsidiary companies. 
“If you won’t stop them because they 
are wrong, stop them because they don’t 
pay,” he insisted. That honesty is the 
best policy was no truism in those days. 
As for stockholders, they were given such 
reports on Corporation affairs as are 
now taken for granted only when it 
suited the interest of the directors, and 
not otherwise. 

From the very first Judge Gary 
fought all these abuses. The opposition 


he met was not confined to the officers 
of other corporations. It was so bitter 
on his own Board of Directors that on 
one occasion Wall Street believed that 
he might be forced out. His preach- 
ments bored and angered associates who 
thought of laws only as things to be 
evaded and of business ethics hardly at 
all. 

“I believe in Sunday school, but not 
in introducing Sunday-school methods 
into business,” one of the Corporation 
directors snorted at the conclusion of one 
of the Judge’s homilies, 

But the Judge had his way, and, 
eventually, his associates realized that 
he was right. He put competition on a 
friendlier—some still say a too friendly 
—basis; he saw that laws were obeyed; 
he gave the stockholders full and honest 
information, 

He even went to the extent of co- 
operating with the Government. He be- 
came friendly with President Roosevelt 
and adopted his then revolutionary idea 
that the Government should have the 
power to investigate and supervise in- 
dustry. He told the Attorney-General 
that if he saw anything wrong in the 
Steel Corporation’s conduct of its busi- 
ness, it would be corrected. Some of 
his directors raged, but he persisted. 
Quite possibly it was this spirit of co- 
operation which tipped the scale in the 
Corporation’s favor in the Government’s 
unsuccessful suit to force its dissolution. 
Certainly his attitude was most influ- 
ential in convincing President Roosevelt 
that there could be a “good corporation.” 

But persuading the Government of the 
Corporation’s good intentions was not 
the same thing as winning the friend- 
ship of the public. Judge Gary realized 
this. He was the first-man in a really 
prominent business position to realize 
the importance of public opinion, and all 
through his career he took great pains 
to explain his policies. When the Cor- 
poration was being criticised for paying 
Charles M. Schwab, its first President, 
$1,000,000 a year, the Judge did not 
feel, as contemporary executives did, 
that this was none of the public’s busi- 
ness. He announced that the salary was 
really only $100,000. He thought it to 
the Corporation’s interest for the pub- 
lic to know the truth. The obvious suc- 
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cess of his frankness has been a very 
great factor in converting other great 
corporations to a similar policy. 

The era of good feeling for which 
Judge Gary laid the foundation may not 
last indefinitely. Big Business may 
abuse the public confidence it now en- 
joys, or a serious business depression 
may set the stage for demagogic demon- 
strations against all such large and 
powerful industrial organizations as the 
Steel Corporation. But undoubtedly 
there is a real cordiality today between 
Big Business and the public—one that 
cannot be explained entirely by the con- 
servative attitude of the Republican Ad- 
ministration. Judge Gary’s conception 
of his organization as a “good Corpora- 


tion” has become, to a great extent, the 
public’s also, and its officers were un- 
doubtedly wise in closing an educational 
campaign that had attained its objec- 
tive. 

Now the executives can devote their 
entire attention to the manufacture and 
sale of steel, which is their proper func- 
tion, and, quite possibly, the Corpora- 
tion’s efficiency may increase at an even 
faster pace than in the past twenty-five 
years. Judge Gary was the right man 
in the right place at the right time, but 
it is by no means certain that the com- 
bined abilities of Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Farrell, and Mr. Taylor, within the or- 
ganization, may not even exceed his. 
The amazing growth of the Steel Cor- 


poration is a familiar story, Out its 
management and resourcefulness during 
the last few years has perhaps not quite 
equaled that of, say, the General Motors 
Corporation or the General Electric 
Company. Under the triumvirate, Wall 
Street thinks, the Steel Corporation may 
become even more efficient than either 
of these two. 

Thanks to Judge Gary, it is not neces- 
sary to convince the American people 
that, whether or not they own Steel 
shares, their interests are to a great ex- 
tent tied up with those of the giant of 
the country’s basic industry, and, on the 
basis of asset value, its greatest indus- 
trial unit. They wish the old Judge’s 
successors a bon voyage. 
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Every man on our staff is selected, trained and supervised to make him an investment adviser, 
able to give substantial aid to all who buy bonds. Investors thus get the benefit of sound invest- 
ment service, personally rendered, with the extensive resources of this house as a background. 





PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue . 





re IS one thing to have a sound house policy of put- 
ting the investor's interest first. It is quite another 
thing to have that policy adhered to throughout an or- 
ganization. It might be interesting to the investor to 
know the steps we take to assure it. It will give him an 
idea of the service he can expect from our representatives. 
In the first place, each new man—almost always a 
college graduate—is entered in our school of investment, 
headed by competent instructors who have both a theo- 
retical and a practical grasp of their subject. Intensive 
training, for an extended period, is given to each new 
group; rigid examinations test each man’s progress. When 


he leaves the school he has a thorough grounding in ~ 


the fundamentals of sound investment. He is able to 
appreciate the principles and practices of the house and 


make an intelligent application of what he has learned. 

All of our sales representatives are organized into small 
groups, headed by a manager and assistant, who closely 
supervise the work of each man and the problems of his 
clients. His recommendations and sales are reviewed, 
in the light of house policy and the best interest of the 
investor. Beyond this are the extensive facilities of the 
house, which make quickly available facts and expert 
opinion outside the individual representative’ s experience. 

Investment counsel cannot be infallible, but errors 
of judgment can be minimized by the careful selec- 
tion, thorough training and effective supervision of 
those who give it. Investors are thus genuinely helped 
in making intelligent selections—all with the purpose 
of most accurately fitting the bond to the investor. 


Our booklet **Choosing Your Investment House’? will give you further information regarding the 
essentials to be considered in assuring yourself of competent investment service. Write for booklet OL-18. 


HALSEY, 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South 15th Street 
ST.LOUIS 319 North 4th Street 


DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 


STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK 14 Wall Street 

CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 
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CAMDEN 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The Sunshine Town Amid the Pines 


Warm, yet bracing air, rich with the 
fragrance of the bines. All outdoor 
sports. Hotels and cottages at a wide 
range of prices. For booklet write 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
115 State St., Camden, S. C. 








THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 





FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools and 
Camps in U.S. and Europe. Preparatory, Finish- 
ing, Military, Collegiate, etc. Educators refer 
Boys or Girls or Parents here. Free Public Bureau 
—State Chartered. 20th year. FREE Advice on 
schools (07 summer camps) meeting needs. 


American Schools Association 
1212 0 Times Bldg., N. Y., or Stevens Bldg., Chicago 
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What Is the Truth About the S-4?P 


(Continued from paye 47 ) 


covered that once more small boats were 
out trailing hawsers, dragging the sea- 
bed. 

One of them was hailed: 
you looking for?” 

“The sub,” called back a sailor, and a 
petty officer slapped him on the back 
with an order: “Keep your damn’ 
mouth shut.” 

On the Falcon and on the Bushnell 
gold-sprigged gentlemen grew apoplectic 
at the inquiry as to whether the sub- 
marine had been lost a third time. 
Divers were already descending, they 
pointed out; they would not go down 
unless they knew where the submarine 


“What are 
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was. Nevertheless an hour later it was 
officially admitted at Charlestown Navy 
Yard in Boston that the rescue fleet had 
lost the S—4. 

It was nearly sundown—S5:27 to be 
exact—before the wreck was relocated. 

Then the Coast Guardsmen rediscov- 
ered it for the third time. A buoy, the 
third, was again attached. Divers went 
down into the water, which the burning 
floodlights pierced for a few feet. Under- 
water lights were lowered with them, and 
with fair facility an air-line was finally 
attached to the S-C tube. 

The diver who made it fast—at eleven 
o’clock—reported that the inner valve of 





the tube had been opened by the men in 
the submarine. 

There had been no message, no co- 
herent intelligible signal, from below for 
more than twenty-four hours, 

The six men were dead, and every 
one knew it, but the air began flowing 
down into the compartment where they 
lay. In four hours the air had been 
entirely replaced by fresh air, it was 
computed, 

What was the use? they asked in the 
fishing boats and on shore. And they 
answered it themselves. The Navy had 
to make some gesture of self-justifica- 
tion, 


Fw night the Falcon’s pumps forced 
air down through the long hose- 
lines into the six men’s crypt. The next 
morning a handsome and smartly tail- 
ored young officer arrived from Boston. 
He was instructed, he explained win- 
ningly, to establish a cordial liaison be- 
tween the fleet and the newspaper men. 
He would make four trips a day from 
shore to interview Admiral Brumby and 
bring the information back to the re- 
porters. 

He made this explanation to the 
fifteen men still left at the village, for 
more than half of the reportorial crew 
had already departed, knowing that no 
rescue story would or could be written. 
Only a salvage job remained. 

With this officer in charge of a petty 
officer, came three pulmotors for reviv- 
ing asphyxiated men, 

They might have been useful thirty- 
six or forty-eight hours earlier. They 
should have been on hand on Sunday. 

But then, so should the pontoons and 
the derricks, 

So, with the equipment finally com- 
plete down to a liaison officer and a pul- 
motor expert, and with two hose-lines 
still pumping air into the S—4’s torpedo- 
room, Admiral Brumby announced on 
Thursday noon: 

“T have no doubt that there is abso- 
lutely no life aboard the S—4.” 

No one else had either. 

His announcement brought down puz- 
zled queries, biting denunciations, upon 
the Navy Department; and next day 
Curtis Wilbur, the author of “Susie 
Bear” and holder of the Naval Acad- 
emy tambourine-kicking record, jour- 
neyed to Provincetown, comforted his 
officers and denounced their critics. 
Every effort, he announced, would be 
made, and at once, to salvage the sub- 
marine. 

If all goes well, sorrowing families will 
have the bodies of their sons before 


spring. 
The Outlook 
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Ask Dr. Cadman 
(Continued from page 45) 


cept. One was “Elmer Gantry.” An- 
other is what he conceives to be the 
philosophy of H. L. Mencken and “his 
ghoulish crew.” He feels that college 
students are in grave peril from expo- 
sure to their ideas. The conservative 
side of his nature was emphasized, also, 
when some one asked him about the 
modern girl with her improper clothing, 
dubious morals, and other peculiari- 
ties. He felt that reports of her sins had 
been exaggerated, but confessed a pref- 
erence for the girl of the Victorian era: 


She knew the advantages of a retir- 
ing modesty. Far from wasting her 
sweetness on the desert air, she in- 
spired the desire to cherish and pro- 
tect in the hearts of many admirers, 
and in time became an excellent 
mother of excellent children. 

After all is said and done, there is 
no business in the world half so fine 
as running a home. . . . Women in 
business are all right, but don’t let 
them forget, in the rush and whirl of 
commerce, that their chief function is 
to bear and raise children who will 
prove a credit to their wise and loving 
discipline. 


T may appear, from all this, that Dr. 
Cadman falls short in spirituality. 
But this, I am sure, is more apparent 
than real, and he makes up for it, at all 
events, in horse sense. When the ac- 
counts are balanced, he will, beyond 
question, receive as much credit for his 
tremendous energy and industry as any 
cleric in history. For he is, I think, a 
symptom of an age in which men turn 
from mysticism and demand informa- 
tion. They ask a “yes or no” form of 
answer to their questions of the soul and 
the hereafter, and they insist that the 
ecclesiastical witness must answer 
promptly or be held in general con- 
tempt. 

A collection of Dr. Cadman’s lectures 
published in 1924 made it clear that he 
is often troubled by thoughts that men 
are denying their God and that religion 
becomes less vital as the years pass. He 
is a conspicuous example of the minister 
who applies worldly inventions to the 
purposes of the Church, but I should do 
him a grave injustice were I to give the 
impression that he believes, as do some 


among the newer clergy, that Rotary, f 


and service, and the radio can take the 
place of worship in houses dedicated to 
God. He declines to speak over the 
radio at an hour when services are being 
held. He insists that church-going is 





essential to real religion, 
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“T shouldn’t decide it alone”’ 


A MAN with a few thousand dollars to invest 
has a perplexing range of possibilities before 
him. Values must be appraised, past records 
studied and future trends estimated. But the 
investor should not try to decide alone. He 
can get the considered opinion of a world- 
wide investment organization—it is his for 
the asking. National City judgment as to 
which bonds are best for you is based on both 
strict investigation of the security and 
analysis of your own requirements. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES: INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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Windows on the World 


By MALCOLM WATERS DAVIS 


( re we stay sober and orderly?” 
Europeans seem to be won- 
dering. 

All the New Year messages from 
heads of European governments to the 
United States declared their delight at 
the prevailing calm in Europe and the 
ardent desire and firm intention of their 
own people to preserve peace. Some of 
them voiced an anxiety lest other people 
might make trouble. And several of 
them intimated a wish that the United 
States would say what it would do in 
such a case. 

With such a universal will to sweet- 
ness and reasonableness, it would seem 
that peace ought to be assured. But 
Europe probably knows herself. And 
certainly she knows that it is impossible 
to fight a large-scale war now without 
material and money from America—and 
equally that it is impossible to tell in 
advance what the United States will 
do. 

So some of the proposals coming from 
Europe—like certain unofficial British 
suggestions—aim to make sure that the 
United States will not lend its resources 
to a war-making country that refuses to 
arbitrate a dispute and that the League 
of Nations anc the World Court declare 
to be an aggressor. This end might be 
accomplished by an independent state- 
ment of policy by the United States, 

A plan like that of Foreign Minister 
Briand, of France, by contrast, aims to 
make sure that the United States will— 
in all events—arbitrate differences and 
not fight with his country. That would 
be accomplished by a formal treaty. 

Against the first sort of scheme stands 
an instinctive American objection that 
the United States does not adhere to the 
League or the Court, and so would be 
bound by decisions in which it has no 
voice. This, it seems to me, might not 
prove an insuperable obstacle, since we 
might agree to regard as an aggressor 
any nation that breaks its given word 
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and makes war, and to apply to it an 
economic boycott. 

Against the second sort of scheme 
there stands the fact that, in case of 
war, the United States might be embar- 
rassed by a special agreement with one 
nation, 

The United States, on its side is try- 
ing to extend the principle of agreement 
to arbitration to include all nations will- 
ing to sign. In doing so the Adminis- 
tration appears to be moving along the 
lines of the ideas first advanced by Sena- 
tor Capper. Several nations besides 
France—among them Germany—have 
hinted their willingness to sign an arbi- 
tration treaty with the United States. 
This seems not entirely to the liking of 
the French, who would be glad to have 
us promise never to fight them, but 
sorry to see us promise never to fight 
any one else who might fight them. All 
this is quite natural, and makes things 
complicated for the United States— 
which is not part of the European sys- 
tem and yet unavoidably involved in the 
issue of peace or war in Europe. 


ee Sam can neither suit his 
action to the wishes of any 
individual European nation nor 
consent to be an adjunct to general 
European policies. But any dis- 
couragement he can find a way to 
give to possible war-makers any- 
where is useful and desirable. 


| aulapuneeion is interesting Europe to 
an unprecedented degree, and I 
note that especially in the Latin nations 
the Pan-American Conference soon to 
open in Cuba is commanding attention 
and comment side by side with the 
affairs of the old continent. And the 
League of Nations is taking a leaf out 
of the book of the United States and 
sending to the Conference unofficial ob- 
servers. 
Louis Guilaine, writing in the semi- 


official “Temps” of Paris, argues that 
the Union may seriously prejudice the 
work of the League, on the ground that 
the smaller American republics repre- 
sented in the League and its Council are 
more or less under the influence of the 
United States. Thus, he contends, the 
United States, while not adhering to the 
League, can affect votes at Geneva. 
This is a picturesque reversal and varia- 
tion of earlier American fears that Great 
Britain would control the votes of the 
Dominions at League gatherings. 

“The Conference was called to con- 
sider the proposed American interna- 
tional code, drawn up by the Pan- 
American Committee of jurists which 
met in Rio de Janeiro in April and May, 
1927, and which should free Latin 
America from the tutelage of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” concludes M. Guilaine. 
“The attitude of the delegations of the 
Latin-American states in this decisive 
Conference will indicate in what meas- 
ure their co-operation in Europe may be 
considered as independent and free from 
the irresponsible influence and sugges- 
tions of the Government at Washing- 
ton.” 

So much for a French attitude 
towards the cardinal policy of the 
United States in the American hemi- 
sphere. 

Gomez de Baquero, writing in the 
similarly important “Sol,” of Madrid, 
asserts an even more antagonistic Span- 
ish point of view: “The Monroe Doc- 
trine had its hour. Today, however, 
when Europe does not threaten Amer- 
ica, it is nothing more than a mask to 
cover Yankee supremacy.” And he pre- 
dicts that the Pan-American Conference 
will end in futile discussions without 
accomplishing anything. 

Obviously, the gathering at Havana 
will be an event for Americans to watch 
closely—for the forces and motives at 
work there will be not only inter-Ameri- 
can but European as well. And the 
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policies of the republics of Latin Amer- 
ica will need to be understood in terms 
of their relations to their sister Latin 
nations of Europe. 


INDBERGH’s flying visits to the 

countries of Central America 
are bringing practical results. Plans 
are under way for intercontinental 
air mail services, to run from Can- 
ada through the United States, 
‘Mexico, and Central America, to 
South America, Meanwhile, a re- 
cently projected air mail service 
from France to Brazil is to start 
this month or next. The contest 
for leadership in air communication 
is growing actual and keen, 


HINA is again shifting the pieces in 
her political puzzle. But I have 
seen few signs of either curiosity or sur- 
prise in the United States. Evidently, 
most Americans—after a stir of interest 
in the Chinese game last year when the 
Nationalist civil war seemed to be taking 
understandable form—have again given 
it up. (By the way, what’s become of 
Mah Jong?) 

Dr. C. C. Wu and Dr. Sun Fo have 
resigned from their posts in the Nation- 
alist administration at Nanking as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and Minister of 
Finance, Dr. Wu is the son of Wu Ting- 
fang, once Minister from China to the 
United States, and Dr. Sun is the son of 
the late Sun Yat-sen, founder of the 
Nationalist Party. 

Pressure from the hand of Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang, the “Christian Gen- 
eral,” is said to have forced their retire- 
ment. Feng is directing the Nationalist 
drive against the Peking militarists. 
Aside from that play for power, no one 
seems to know just what Feng may be 
driving at. 

Admiral Bristol, commanding our 
Asiatic fleet, is leaving China on his flag- 
ship to go to Guam, and then to Manila 
to stay indefinitely. Evidently, he has 
decided that an American officer accus- 
tomed to accomplishing something has 
nothing to do in China just now. 


HEAD TAX on travelers is slated 

to go into effect in France, and 
American tourists may take warn- 
ing. The measure, as passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies, imposes a 
rate of 50 francs on all first-class 
transatlantic steamer tickets, with 
reduced rates for other classes. The 
purpose is to provide sailors’ pen- 
sions, and the logical French legis- 
lators have decided that travelers 
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$727,500.. . the original cost 


of the territory which is now Louisiana, 

the United States paid France approxi- 
mately $15 a square mile. It would be dif- 
ficult to measure in money, today, the 
value of this State to our Nation. 


[: the purchase from Napoleon in 1803 


Like its Southern sisters, Louisiana's great- 
est progress is still ahead of it. And like the 
whole South, evidence of its progress is 
plainly apparent. 

Louisiana is one of the most fertile states 
in the Union, but not alone is its wealth 
derived from sugar cane, rice, cotton, fruits 
and food staples. This ‘state harbors the 
second greatest port in America. It already 
boasts the largest single unit sugar and the 
Jargest oil refineries in the world. Its varied 
industries range from oyster canneries to 


rice and coffee mills, from the manufacture 
of naval stores to pulp paper, carbon black, 
salt and “‘celotex.”’ Louisiana has the larg- 
est iron works in the South and the world’s 
largest natural gas field. Power is plentiful, 
combining the use of hydro-electric, nat- 
ural gas and oil. 


In sponsoring sound investment securities 
which rest on the fast advancing, prosper- 
ing South, Caldwell & Company have been 
prominent for many years. This Southern 
investment house is intimately acquainted 
with Southern conditions and with the 
growing values behind the municipal, rail- 
road, utility and industrial securities of 
this section. Sound Southern Securities to- 
day offer unusual opportunities. Write for 
our current suggestions. 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 
504 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Chicago * Detroit + Cincinnati + Kansas City + St. Lous + Louisville + Jackson 
Chattanooga + Memphis + Knoxville » Greensboro » New Orleans 
Birmingham + Tampa + Jacksonville + Houston 


ROGERS CALDWELL & CO., Inc. 


anata 


150 Broadway, New York 
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WANTED—CARTOONS 


The Outlook wishes to receive cartoons from its readers, clipped 


from their favorite newspaper. 


Each cartoon should have the 


sender’s name and address together with the name and date of 
the newspaper from which it is taken pinned or pasted to its 
back. Cartoons should be mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one 
dollar ($1) for each cartoon which we find available for repro- 
duction. Some readers in the past have lost payment to which 
they were entitled because they have jailed to give the informa- 
tion which we require. It is impossible for us to acknowledge 
or return cartoons, which prove unavailable for publication. 


The Editors of The Outlook, 120 East 16th St., New York City 








are the ones to do it. 


January 11, 1928 
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The Newest Contributions of American Genius to the Art of Living 


OSSIBLY 
stimulated by 
the Book-of- 


the-Month Club, a 
nursery in Engle-. 
wood, New Jersey, 
is offering a service 
which it calls the 
Bouquet - of - the - 


HE genius of America expresses 
itself in many ways, but in 
none more effectively than in raising 
the general standard of living. The 
best scientific, inventive, and artistic 
brains in America are being applied 
to the production of things that 
minister to our comfort, our amuse- 


case gets thrown 
around more or less 
in transit, you have 
some assurance, 
when you finally 
open it, that every- 
thing hasn’t hud- 
dled up into a wrin- 
kled mass at one 


= ote - : ment, or our sense of beauty, end. 

~— , _ 4 The editors believe that no view F 
lady’s name and ota GOLFING friend 
dd a of current affairs is complete that oe ea. aa 
adcress—and = your does not include some account of : 
own, naturally, so t] : can make things 

; tese things. : : 

they won’t also send with tools, built 


her the  bill—and 

behold! each week she receives from you 
a box of beautiful cut flowers, Each 
week she will think of you, whether you 
happen to be thinking of her or not. A 
great saving of thought in that. We 
think it is awfully nice—all these ser- 
vices that make it so easy for us nowa- 
days to pay these little personal atten- 
tions—with so little personal attention. 
Developing as they are, another ten 
years will probably see firms in exist- 
ence which ask her to marry you, buy 
the ring, and lead her to the altar. We 
really see practically no limits to their 
usefulness, 


H™ is a new traveling case for 

women which seems to be very 
practical. It is called the Migrator, It 
is square—about the size of the usual 
hat-box. The lid has a hanger on which 
go the frocks. There is a separate com- 
partment for shoes in the main body of 
the case, and a larger compartment for 
hats, lingerie, toilet articles, and what- 
ever else. It seems to us a great im- 
provement on the regular suitcase, since 
everything is held in place, and if the 
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himself a _ putting 
game which even we, who are rather 
weak on golf, found a good deal of fun. 
There were various devices into which 
you endeavored to get the ball, the most 
important being a box with a hole in the 
top which was approached by what we 
can only call a ramp. You putted the 
ball up the ramp and into the hole. 
Now we see that a somewhat similar 
game has been brought out, called Tiz 
Golf, for either indoor or outdoor play 
on rug or lawn. There are nine holes, 
each different. 

Golf has its horrors, too. We saw 
some flower-stands and lamps which 
took us back to the days of the gilded 
sewer pipe and the gilded cattail. The 
legs of these atrocities were three golf 
clubs, tied in the middle, so that they 
formed a double tripod, if you know 
what we mean. 


NEw kind of fire-lighter—or per- 
haps it isn’t so new, but we haven’t 
seen it before—is a _rosin-prepared 
briquette called the Dixie. You just 
shove one of these under your logs, light 
it, and presently your fire is blazing mer- 


rily, all without either splitting kindling 
or getting yourself smeared up with 
kerosene. 


HERE is a new electric iron on the 

market which does away with the 
dampening and sprinkling which has 
always been necessary before ironing. 
We have not tried this iron. We never 
tried ironing but once, anyway, and then 
we got the iron too hot or something 
and broiled the side of a pair of white- 
flannel trousers a fine rich brown, But 
we pass on this information to these 
who wield a more expert iron. It seems 
that there is a water reservoir in the 
handle of this new iron, and a conduit 
which leads from it to a row of tiny 
holes on the bottom plate. The bottom 
plate being hot, the water issues as 
steam, which is evenly distributed be- 
tween the ironing surface and the gar- 
ment, thus dampening the goods as you 
iron. The water supply is regulated by 
a turn-screw valve near the handle. A 
few drops of a favorite scent added to 
the water will give a delicate perfume to 
undergarments and bed linen, says the 
manufacturer. 


M@ of those things that lead a 
double life are being brought to 
our attention every day. When the two 
lives have some relation to each other, 
we have no objection to them. There is 
a combination pocket lighter and cigar 
cutter which would seem to have a logi- 
cal raison d’étre, And there is a pocket 
knife containing scissors and blades and 
a small pencil, which is compact and 
useful. But how about the humidor 
that is also a book-rack? And did we 
tell you of the leather-topped brush 
which contains either a sewing set or a 
manicure set? 

Worse than these, of course—far 
worse—are the hypocrites, the things 
that look as if they lived one kind of 
life and really live an entirely different 
kind. This is a painful subject, and we 
shall therefore cite only one of these 
objects. Could anything be more dis- 
couraging, we ask you, than the small 
cocktail shaker which turns out to be a 
table lighter? 


w= seems to be made of shoe- 
cleaning kits these winter days. 
At least we have seen a number of them. 
They come in compact leather cases— 
brush, cloths, and tubes of polishing 
paste. These are for traveling. Then 
there is a bathroom stool with a cork 
top which opens, disclosing a shoe-rest 
and plenty of space for brushes and 
what-not, W. R. B. 
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Speaking of Books 


A New Literary Department 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


What Everybody Is Reading 


HE books in greatest demand are usually 

those most discussed. The following list is 

compiled from the lists of the ten best-sell- 
ing volumes sent us by wire by eight book-shops 
each week. These particular book-shops were 
chosen because we think that they reflect the 
tastes of the more representative readers. These 
shops are as follows: 


New York—Brentano’s. 

Boston—Old Corner Book Store. 

Rochester—Scrantoms Inc. 

Cleveland—Korner & Wood. 

St. Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort 
é& Barney 

Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Co. 

Houston—Teolin Pillot Company. 

San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co. 


Fiction 


“Jalna,” by Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown & 
Co. A clannish family in Canada _ survives 
the potentially disrupting love affairs of 
several members. If you like a good story, 
peopled by startling and brilliant caricatures, 
you will enjoy it. Reviewed November 2. 


“Death Comes for the Archbishop,” by Willa 
Cather. A. A. Knopf. This imaginative 
biography of a French missionary bishop to 
the Southwest is fine in spiritual concept, rich 
in beautiful description and moving charac- 
terization. Reviewed October 26. 


“Kitty,” by Warwick Deeping. A. A. Knopf. A 
young wife’s struggle against her dominating 
mother-in-law for the possession of her hus- 
band, set in post-war England. You will 
enjoy it if you like a machine-turned story 
with humor and wholesome sentiment. Re- 
viewed last week. 

“Adam and Eve: Though He Knew Better,” by 
John Erskine. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
You will find this an entertaining satirical 
tale dealing with the first companionate and 
the first Mr. and Mrs. marriages. Reviewed 
last week. 

“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,’? by Thornton 
Wilder. Albert and Charles Boni, A study 
in the operation of fate, whereby widely 
divergent lives are brought to the same end. 
This is not merely a clever device for relat- 
ing fundamentally unrelated stories, as in 
“The Cabala’’ or in Lubbock’s “Roman Pic- 
tures.” Readers of this startlingly brilliant 
book will miss its worth if they fail to see 
the emotional depths which the shimmering 
surface covers. Reviewed by Mary Shirley, 
last week. 


Non-Fiction 


“Trader Horn,” by Alfred Aloysius Horn and 
Ethelreda Lewis. Simon & Schuster. The 
romantic story of an ancient adventurer, full 
of poetry, guileless wisdom, action, informa- 
tion, and color. Reviewed November 16. 


“Count Luckner, the Sea Devil,” by Lowell 
Thomas. Doubleday, Page & Co. This is the 
account of Luckner, the daring German sea- 
man, his sailing ship Seeadler, and their ex- 
ploits in the World War. As thrilling as any 
old tale of privateering days, it brings back 
the ancient romance of the sea. Reviewed 
last week. 

“Napoleon,” by Emil Ludwig. Boni & Liveright. 
You will find this engrossing biography a fine 
foot-note to the Napoleonic period. Reviewed 
November 

“Bismarck,” by Emil Ludwig. Little, Brown & 
Co. This splendid biography by a master 
craftsman is unhesitatingly recommended to 
any one with a taste for solid reading. Re- 
viewed November 9. 

“Mother India,” by Katherine Mayo. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. This highly gifted reporter’s 
account of some aspects of Indian society is 
not calculated to endear us to India, but is 
providing lively reading to lots of Americans, 
Reviewed June 22. 


—and Why 


O book appears on the list this 
week which has not already re-- 
ceived detailed notice on this 

page. The titles change slowly. Books 
get under way in the East, where most 
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of them are published, and move West- 
ward, advertised, in the last analysis, by 
word of mouth, 

This list, varying as it has only 
slightly in three months, is interesting to 
look over. In fiction Willa Cather tow- 
ers as an artist above the rest. Granted 
that all novelists write for money or 
fame or both, she is fundamentally sen- 
sible of the impulsion of creative force. 
“Death Comes for the Archbishop” be- 
gan to be read on the strength of her 
other books, but got its own hold 
quickly. Not all readers are sensitive to 
its beauties of concept, style, and set- 
ting. But the lives that it portrays are 
lives of sublime and heroic sacrifice. Of 
all ideas that capture and enthrall the 
incurable romantic, the idea of self- 
sacrifice is the most powerful, the most 
fascinating. “Jalna” is a picture book 
and a prize book. Its author, indiffer- 
ent performer, bungling amateur, as she 
is, still uses her talents with sincere in- 
tensity. Set down half her book’s sales 
to the prize, and half to the hot, high- 
spirited pictures, (Advance reply to the 
accurate, “You’re right, there are no 
illustrations in ‘Jalna.’””) Deeping writes 
by clockwork, “Kitty” is liked for the 
reasons that clockwork is. If oiled and 
wound, it will run, keep to plan, do 
what’s expected, spring no surprises, It 
is comfortable and the tick is nice. 
Erskine—shoot back the cuffs, spread 
out the palms toward the audience. “It 
is all legerdemain, ladies and gentlemen; 
keep your eyes on the professor.” Er- 
skine’s heart is said to be in his music. 
It is not in his writing. “Adam and 
Eve” for its popularity leans heavily on 
“Helen of Troy.” The people in the 
next apartment were talking and gig- 
gling about it last night—‘“Yeah, it’s 
cute. But it’s deep, too, don’t forget it; 
there’s real deep stuff in it.” In biog- 
raphy Ludwig’s name leads all the rest. 
He is a scholarly worker, a penetrating 
student of the psychology of genius. If 
in the process of making his important 
contributions to the study of history he 
‘can capitalize the present passion for 
biography, so much the better. It is a 
passion common and strong, because we 
all like, sitting in the office, fretting over 
household budgets, correcting examina- 
tion papers, to be reminded that there 
are lives less level, men bolder and more 





$1000 cams $975 


RITE today for in- 
formation regard- 
ing a First Mortgage in- 
vestment — secured by a 
completed building — un- 
conditionally guaranteed 
as to principal and inter- 
est. This investment yields 
61% and is available in 
15-year maturities. Thus 
a $1,000 investment will 
yield $975 in that period. 
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illustrated book “1-6.” 
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Gentlemen:—Kindly send me copy of 
your new illustrated book which de- 
scribes this Guaranteed 644% First 
Mortgage investment. 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and ee has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
ot while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
eally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE HB-298 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 

BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 



























THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools, 
EXPERT SERVICE 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
18SOURSES available.OLDand 

OO NEW TESTAMENT. Modern 
Bible study broadens vision —deepens 
religious life. Begin now, Descriptive liter- 
ature free. ALL COURSES, 75c each. 
5 or more to one address, 60c each. 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The Gniversity of Chicago Dept. 96, Chicago, Ill. 

















E There is an answer to the school 
problem—the KISKI PLAN. 


Write for some real information. Dr. A. W. 
WILSON. President, Box 934, Saltsburg, Pa, 
Second Semester opens February 1, 1928. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL for BOYS 
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For years to come 


as THE as 
HUMAN BODY 


By 
‘Logan Clendening, m.p. 


A salty and life-giving book. One 
after another, the great physicians, 
educators, and publicists call it the 
outstanding résumé of what the 
human adult should know about 
himself. As science, completely 
trustworthy; as sheer entertainment, 
unparalleled. “A world-beater,” says 
William Allen White. 


100 illustrations, grave, gay, 
illuminating 
Cer At your book- NS 
PS? — shop, $5.00 
BORZOI 
Look for > ax this mark 
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You 
ought 


to 
read— 


= 


THE PALLID 
GIANT 


A New Novel by 
PIERREPONT B. NOYES 


Colonel E. M. House says: 


“To those of us who would 

awaken mankind .... your 

book comes as a helpful in- 
strument.” 


| AT ALL BOOKSELLERS | 












































The best proof is the 
advertiser’s testimonial 


For instance, The Outlook’s 
Classified Department has re- 
ceived this bit of evidence of 
satisfaction : 


“‘T expect to use your columns 
as long as I live. Don’t 
know what I would do with- 
out it—The Outlook.” ... 


Surely it can do as well for you. 
Ask us for rates and other 
specific information. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th Street New York City 
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magnificent, women more beautiful and 
less content. Katherine Mayo is an able 
reporter and propagandist. A quarter 
of the readers of her book are interested 
in India. The other three-quarters find 
“Mother India” pornographic and have 
been told that they would find it so. 
And as for “Trader Horn” and Mrs. 
Lewis, “Count Luckner” and Lowell 
Thomas, it is so easy to know why these 
books, the imaginative and understand- 
ing interpretations of thrilling tales, are 
read and read. It is because they meet 
that insatiable appetite in us which 
keeps every one hoping until his dying 
day that somewhere, around some blind 
corner, adventure is waiting, finger on 
lips, ready to whisper, “Hist—piruts! ” 


Have You Seen These P 


The Cultured Barbarian 


“Cities and Men,” by Ludwig Lewisohn, 
& Brothers, 


Readers with a more than casual 
interest in cultural subjects will rarely 
find a current book at once so provoca- 
tive in matter and so distinguished in 
manner as is this collection of essays on 
literary topics. Too many of our ablest 
critical writers here— writers whose 
object is not only the statement of their 
own opinions, but the stimulation of 
readers to an evaluation of theirs—are 
cursed with eccentricities and roughness 
of style. We are the sufferers, those of 
us who cannot easily give our attention 
to ideas, however invigorating, which 
have been forced to flow through a 
clogged or jerky pen and appear on 
paper in an alternation of blots and 
scratches, But Lewisohn’s fine prose 
style will lure the most difficult into his 
book. Once in, if you are intellectually 
complacent, prepare for buffetings in the 
introductory essay, on “Culture and 
Barbarism.” The further essays are 
frank, vigorous, and exquisitely tem- 
pered analyses and appraisals of the 
qualities of many Englishmen of letters, 
Frenchmen, Americans, Germans, and 
Jews. All are sincere and interesting, 
and most are fresh in view-point. 
Among the “Cities” group, the one on 
“Catullus in Verona” is charming. 
Among the “Men” essays, the reviewer 
delighted especially in the one on Saints- 
bury, which pays to that fine, headlong 
old enthusiast a very moving tribute. 

About the essay on “Culture and 
Barbarism” it is possible to quarrel 
with Lewisohn. If you do, he may set 
you down at once as a barbarian; and 
you need not try to silence him with 
“propagandist.” He will not object to 


Harper 


that, since he says, “Powerful natures in 


literature are always propagandists on 
one side.” It is doubtful if the limiting 
clause was needed. Is it only in liter- 
ature that inadequacy and indifference 
masquerade as tolerance? Lewisohn’s 
particular propaganda is for the ro- 
mantic as against the classic, for the sub- 
jective as against the objective, for the 
individualist as against the mass-minded. 
With much of it, it is easy to agree. But 
some of it has the look of a house trying 
to divide against itself. Actually, sub- 
jective and objective are interdependent; 
the individualist becomes imperceptibly 
the leading unit of the mass; the ro- 
mantic expresses himself in classic ges- 
ture. The subjective Lewisohn gives 
us a piece of objective critical writing in 
pure classic mood. 


Skin Deep 
“The Ugly Duchess,” by Lion Feuchtwanger, 
Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir. The 
Viking Press. 

In a translation so smooth that it is 
not recognizable as such, Feuchtwanger’s 
new book has just been published. His 
“Jew Siiss” set a standard of brilliance 
which might easily not have been main- 
tained. It was written with a smashing 
power not commonly found in so-called 
historical novels, and the setting of the 
gaudy gallantry and flashing cruelty of 
an eighteenth-century petty Court was 
one calculated to lend great variety and 
color to the book. But “The Ugly 
Duchess” does not disappoint. It is a 
far more somber story, set in the bleak 
Tyrol, in the fourteenth century, when 
the central European mountain country 
was almost untouched by the glorious, 
stirring life of France and Italy, and 
lay in a sort of drab fog of dumbness, 
superstition, and sodden brutality. The 
only lights in this heavy cloud were 
the conflicts of a few able political 
minds. ‘The Ugly Duchess” is written, 
fittingly, in a low key. It is marked by 
massive and important construction 
rather than by high color. Medizval- 
ists will enjoy Feuchtwanger’s intelli- 
gent grasp of the curious medieval 
mind. They may have a few quarrels 
with him, particularly for his omissions 
in the matter of corroborative detail. 
But the medievalist is always wanting 
to scratch fiction and find history. Most 
readers have better sense. For them it 
suffices that “The Ugly Duchess” is a 
good and brilliantly written story. 

It concerns Margarete, duchess in her 
own right of the Tyrol, a woman cursed 
with hideousness of face and body, 
gifted with an able, constructive mind. 
The curse of ugliness is indeed the whole 
theme of the book—the praise of beauty, 
perhaps—for the Duchess, in her efforts 
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... when discussion ends 


one person 


STANDS OUT 





‘‘When Ceesar spoke, the people said, ‘ What a great man is Cesar!’ 
When Demosthenes spoke, they said, ‘ Let us go against 
Philip of Macedonia! ’”’ 





LWAYS, in every group, when 
moot subjects are discussed, 
one person stands out. 


Let us hasten to add that this in- 
dividual isn’t necessarily a go-getter, 
a memory wizard, or a reader of 
scrap-book epigrams. 


Usually his, or her, distinction is 
the result of an intelligent grasp of 
the subject, plus an ability to ex- 
amine, dissect, and present the 
issue with the impartiality of one 
who is in no way associated with 
it, but who unquestionably knows 
what it is all about. 


Such people submit the facts in 
advance of their own opinions, 
present new and unexpected vistas 
of the issue before their listeners, 
and win their well-deserved hearing 
and respect. 


They stand out. They count. 


readers are executives of important 
organizations. Most of the remain- 
ing thirty-six per cent occupy 
influential positions in their re- 
spective fields. 


These people stand out. 


They know what it is worth while 
to know in the theatre ; in politics ; 
in literature, art, poetry, music ; in 
industry; in our international affairs; 
in the general activities of the 
world. They have well-founded 


- Opinions on these subjects. 


The inference—the fair inference— 
is that The Outlook makes a gen- 
erous contribution to the sum total 
of America’s intelligence. 


The implication is that you 
SHOULD renew your own sub- 
scription and subscribe for a friend. 
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Invigorating, Open-air 
Recreation in Sunny 


TUCSON 


Every outdoor sport. Sunshine every day, 
and dry, mountain air in this ‘14 mile- 
high-city.”” Winter never comes here. 

Numerous tourist attractions, Famous 
Arizona scenery—prehistoric remains— 
Old Mexico nearby. Climate, Recreation, 
Romance, Ideal location; ideal living! 

Write now ‘Sunshine Club”’ will help 
you locate. Personal service to visitors. 


Come Rock Island or Southern Pacific. 
W inter rates, Stopovers all tickets. 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 


ARIZONA 


701 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me the*SUNSHINE BOOKLET" 
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See 3 
Visit 5 Countries—All Expenses~$385 


See England, Belgium, a Germany, France—or Italy, 
<8 France ed COLLEGIATE 
; TOUR. Weekly sailings pel ao May, June, July, August, 1928. 
: 1 Congenial parties. Experienced guides. College orchestras on, 

S$ shipboard. $385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing expenses J \-- 
on sea and land—including round trip, Tourist Third,Cabin I 3Sc 
ocean passage on famous Canadian Pacific ships, extensive INS 

{sight-seeing programs, good hotel accommodations, all tips ~ 

abroad. Itineraries now Feady for 1928, giving “the most travel 
value for the money.” Write for free iitustrated booklet. 
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Get Travelwise 





DO YOU PLAN AN 


UNUSUAL TRIPP 


Maybe it’s Honolulu this year— 
or Japan—perhaps it’s the snow- 
capped Alps—or the lure of South 
Africa that calls. California— 
Florida—the South of Italy or 
the French Riviera washed in 
mellow sunshine. If it’s “ East 
of Suez,” let us tell you about 
it. And if it’s hunting—fish- 
ing —or a hotel in our Mid- 
South, by stream or mountain, 
ask us for our list. Write for 
fascinating literature on our own 
or any country in the world. 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 


Outlook Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street New York City 
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to sink the humiliated woman in the 
triumphant ruler, is constantly thwarted 
by the power of beauty personified in 
Agnes von Flaven, courtesan and polit- 
ical intriguante, and by the inevitable 
homage which all mankind pays to that 
power, The characterizations are solid 
and truthful, The men—knights, knaves, 
statesmen—are strongly marked and liv- 
ing figures. The descriptive passages are 
vivid and emotionally sensitive. Feucht- 
wanger demands the reader’s interest 
for his heroine and holds it centered in 
her; but he never betrays his theme by 
allowing her any very firm hold on the 
reader’s sympathies. When her efforts 
are most royal and her disappoint- 
ments most poignant, he holds an unex- 
pected mirror up, and the sight of the 
Maultasch (bag-mouth) in all her 
physical repulsiveness shocks away all 
sympathy. The working out of the 
theme has been somewhat complicated 
by the further necessity of making the 
reader accept the beautiful von Flaven 
as the natural object of universal adora- 
tion, without permitting his interest to 
be warmly engaged by her. In doing 
this Feuchtwanger has not been entirely 
successful; but it may be that his inten- 
tion has been to follow the passive rather 
than the active way, to serve beauty by 
abhorring its opposite. And, since he 
writes of those isolated countries where 
the coronation of beauty which was the 
exquisite flowering of the Middle Ages 
seems to have been warped and twisted 
into a matter of throwing stones at 
ugliness, it may be that he has done 
just what he set out to do. 


‘¢Tf I Should Ever Travel ”’ 


“Pleasant Days in Spain,” by Nancy Cox McCor- 
mack. J. H. Sears & Co. 


Unusually promising at a first glance 
is Mrs. McCormack’s attractive volume 
of Spanish travel and _ impressions, 
“Pleasant Days in Spain.” The narra- 
tive, easy and informal, based upon let- 
ters to friends and still retaining the 
epistolary form, contains much material 
of interest tossed together in a rather 
helter-skelter fashion. The letters are 
gay, vivid, and highly individual, and 
must have been delightful to those to 
whom they were originally addressed, 
but they are not such as to bear without 
loss the cold ordeal of print. When the 
writer’s personality is familiar, there is 
so much unwritten that the recipient of 
a letter can be trusted to supply—the 
interpretative uplift of a self-mocking 
eyebrow, perhaps; perhaps the softening 
effect of a remembered smile; or some 
habitual drollery of manner or inflection 
to make a bit of queer English or com- 
monplace slang really funny. Lacking 


such aid, impossible to the ordinary 
reader, it must be admitted that the 
careless cock-sure sprightliness of Mrs. 
McCormack’s style is not always happy 
in effect. This defect in the literary 
art of the book is emphasized by con- 
trast with the high pictorial quality of 
its illustrations. Mrs. McCormack, a 
sculptor whose excellent bust of Primo 
de Rivera is the subject of one of them, 
was fortunate enough to obtain from 
Senor Lopez Mesquita, one of the lead- 
ing modern Spanish artists, permission 
to use seven of his pictures not before 
reproduced. They appear in half-tone, 
and represent Spanish types ranging 
from King Alfonso and a famous bull- 
fighter to sad old peasant women and a 
laughing gypsy, and are of arresting 
power and distinction. KE. FP; 


“In Praise of France,” by Stephen Gwynn. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Mr. Gwynn’s praise mounts to the 
point of becoming a lyric pean to the 
glories which are France. To the 
maiden voyager the book will suggest an 
introduction to noble architecture, pleas- 
ant countrysides, or vintage wines; to an 
old lover of France it is full of mellow 
reminiscences of all three. 

This is not a guide-book in the or- 
dinary sense, but rather a charming 
elongated essay—an interpretation of 
France as informal as the way in which 
the fisherman’s nets are spread and 
“hung to dry even on the railings about 
the church,” at Marseilles. 

The author’s three great concerns 
seem to be churches, trout, and wine. 
With the philgsophy of the true fisher- 
man, he says: 

“Had my luck been better in the two 
hours I fished, I should know less about 
Gisors.” 

Superb medizval cathedrals, chateaus 
of the French countryside, vintage time 
in Bordeaux, the pleasures of the table 
in Brillat-Savarin’s country, and the 
specially trained truffle-hunting pigs of 
Périgueux are described with the skill of 
a literary raconteur. Unquestionably, 
Stephen Gwynn’s pen is mightier than 
the fishing-rod with which he angled his 
way through France. M. M. 


HE editor of this department will 

be glad to help readers with ad- 
vice and suggestions in buying cur- 
rent books, whether noticed in these 
pages or not. If you wish guidance in 
selecting books for yourself or to give 
away, we shall do the best we can for 
you if you will write us, giving some 
suggestions, preferably with examples, 
of the taste which is to be satisfied. 
We shall confine ourselves to books 
published within the last year or so, 
so that you will have no trouble in 
buying them through your own book- 
shop. 
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